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If Midsummer, 1932, be memorable for nothing else, it will : 

: be recalled as a vintage period of sunshine. But the year is : 

e mellowing. The evenings will soon be drawing in with | 

: autumnal chill. Then the dark days and the depths of winter! | 

How to escape them? 2 

Here is the new winter travel idea. Make this a sunshine 2 

year. Follow the sun southwards on one of our special 2 

Sun Health Tours, remarkable for their reasonable cost, both = 

in health and travel values. You can dispel all doubt and | 

“a depression by retaining the golden goodwill of sunshine in the = 

glorious Spring and Summertime of South Africa while E 

Europe is winter-bound. E 

aa The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 5 

South Africa House, 73 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Phone = 

Temple Bar 4488), will be pleased to send you gratis on = 

: request an attractive programme of inclusive travel to this : 

2 Dominion. Ask for “Sun Health Tours—Series S.” = 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


im the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,CO0 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, staiing age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 




















DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 





HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 





We don’t feed our children quite like this! But we do 
have to satisfy some 8,200 youthful appetites three times 
a day and every day in the year. Supplying breakfasts, 
dinners and teas daily for 8,200 boys and girls is no light 
undertaking, especially just now. Will you help to feed 


the little ones ? . 
A gift of 


HALF-A-CROWN 


towards the Annual Collecticn of 400,006 Half-Crowns for 
the children’s food will be gratefully appre-jated. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes F.od Fund.” 
and crossed, should be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Baraardo House, Stepnev Ceansewev, Londen, E. 1. 
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CONSCIENCES (4) | 
THE RACE | 


‘* Take up the white man’s burden.” “The words 
point to the responsibility of one race for the less 
fortunate inhabitants of the earth. 


This responsibility and privilege is the opposite | 
to all the racial antagonism of which the world | 
is so full. It is in the recognition that each race | 
has a burden to bear and a contribution to give | 
to the welfare of others that hope for the future | 
can be found. 


Thexe can be ne higher task than to arouse such | 
recognition of duty and to awaken the racial | 
conscience of the world. Can there be a better } 
method of doing this than by offering to all man- } 


strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak?” 
This is the aim and the work of the Bible Society. 
Will you help? 





by the Secretaries, 


| BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. | 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Prestpent—Tre Most Hon, tit 
MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.DiC, 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 


Medical Superintendent; Danive F, Rampaut, M.Ay, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 aeres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering fror incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. Jt is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrica! Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 

-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholegical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main FElospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 


are 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foct- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentile- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2350-7 Northampton), who ean be seen in Londen by 
appointment. 





kind the Book which teaches: ‘ We that are } 


Gifts will be gratefully received & acknowledged\| t 
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CONSIDER 
THE EGG 


Consider its ertistic contour; its delicacy; its mystery; 
its habit of rolling when placed on an inclined plane. 
Above all, ider its thness. There are few familiar 
objects so attroctively smooth asanegg. The thinly hirsute 
gooseberry is disreputable by comparison—and what shall 
be said of the ferociously becrded ccconut? 

























Thoughts of th arouse comparison with manly 
chins ... which Jeads us to the rites ofshavinz. Ofa truth, 
it has long been an irksome task to convert a coconut-like 
or even a “ gooseberryish” chin, to the sooth immacu- 
lateness of anegg. Butnowthzrecan be pleasure 
in shaving. One must have a good razor, of 
course. Even more important is the shaving 
crzam—the thousand-times-multiplying lubricant 
that creates on face andchin foam and la her ofa 
richness sufficient to soften the toushest bristl:s, 
and to leave the barbered skin velvety and 
refreshed. Let us say a cream like Porke-Davis 
Shaving Cream, of which you may secure a 
specimen to try merely for the asking. Seven 
days’ good shaves will convince—then 1/6 long 
lasting tubes from your chemist Write for the 
7-day samrle to: Euthymol, Dept.113T,50 Beak 
Street, London, W.1. 
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A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for 
£1,000 with profits effected by a man aged 
30 next birthday would give the following 
results :— 


Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if present 


rate of Bonus be continued = - - - £1,515 0 0O 
Total net premiums payable (assuming income 

tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) - . - _879 6 6 _8 
Profit . - ~ - - - - £635 13 13 4 


—aaa 
Such a result would be considerably better 
than that secured by an investment yielding 


DS % 


GROSS INTEREST 


and 
LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 
has been afforded in addition. 


Write for copy of leaflet “AC2” 


he STANDARD [FE 


SURANCE COM 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 


HEAD OFFICE 
3 GPORCE STREET 
& EDINBURGH 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ce 
SSaPALL MALL sw. 

















You'll hardly 





believe 


RMAF NLC 


shaving oem 
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Not even the stiffest of beards 
can retard the smooth progress 


of an “ Eclipse” Blade. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 


Sole Manufacturers 
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TABLE 
WATE R| 


BISCUITS 


CARR'S| 
CELERY| 
BISCUITS | 


a 





By Appointment 


Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own, 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the v. S.A. 

Agents: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 


ENGLAND 





MADE ONLY BY 


CARES 


OF CARLISLE 


© 
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‘Wottd, Owise by the 
EMPRESS.‘ BRITAIN 


See this wonderful world we live in, and see it 
under the luxuriously comfortable conditions cf 
the Empire Ship’s Round the World Cruise. 
Hindu Temples and Moslem Mosques— The 
Ganges and the Nile—The Pyramids and the 
Sphinx — Fairylike Japan—Mysterious China— 
Lovely Honolulu and a thousand and one other 
sights and scenes of enchantment, life and 
colour around the globe. Make your World 
Cruise this year,—by the great White Empress. 
From Southampton November 23 from 466 gns. 
From Monaco December 16 from 420 gns. 


Write for Special World Cruise Brochure, to 
A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S.W.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Loeal Agents Everywhere. 























The Moravian and 


The Anglican Churches. 


‘ation between the two. This has been 
encouraged re- 
cently by the 
Lambeth Confer- 
ence. The Con- 
ference Report on 
the Unity of the 
Church says: | 
*Alth ough | 
they, the Mor- 
avians, are a 
very small 
body, yet their 
enthusiasm for 
Missionary 
work makes 
our relations 
with them most 
important in 
the Mission 
Field.” 
Moravian Mission- 
aries carry on 
their self-denying 
labours in every 
continent, and are 
to be found in 
350 MISSION 
STATIONS in 
fourteen different 
countries—always 
gladly choosing the 
hardest tasks in 
earth’s darkest 
places. 
Contributions, much needed, will be gratefully 
acknowledge d by CHARL ES HOBDAY, Esq., 
Chairman and Honorary Sceretary, | 
70s, BASINGHALL STREET, Lonbon, E.C. 


a on Association in ‘Aid of 
Moravian Missions 


President: SIR CHARLES OWENS, C.B. 


There is a close a: 

















NATIVE POSTMAN. 


“ ADVANCE GUARD ”’—History of 200 years’ 
work, Price 1/3 post free. 


Moravian Mission 











Musings of a Mineral e 
Manufacturer. 





No. 155. 
MYSTICISM 


For our part we are not my stics. Indeed we are 
seldom pure in heart except during the hunting 
season. It was when the going was still good a year 
ago that we wrote most of these Musings. Whether 
the horse’s cleansing of our heart was accompanied 
by a clearness in the head we must leave to the | 
generous judgment of our readers. Then we were 
saints with a good salary and we trust that the 
muddy boots of this winter’s beagling have not 
found their way into our later efforts. 


Dean Inge while revering the mystic realizes that 
the higher vision is not for everybody, just as some 
have no ear for music, or eye for painting, but are 
good neighbours none the less. We read the early 
chapters of his Plotinus with sheer delight, but 
then he takes wing and leaves us, leaves us hanging 
about like a husband outside Harrods until our wile 
condescends to join us on the pavement again, 
But the Dean, like our wife, is well worth waiting 
for and we journey through the last chapter together 
the best of friends. We are’ seldom in good enough 
mental training to wrestle with Confessio Fidei, 
but we realize that it is the Dean’s duty to make the 
ascent from the cave to refresh himself in the 
heavenly places, and he never forgets his further 
duty to descend again and rejoice us with such | 
things as the White Man and his Rivals, The Indici- | 
ment against Christianity, The Idea of Progress, 
and his volume England. We sincerely trust that 
Christian Ethics is not ‘‘ the last considerable work 
that he will have time to write.” 
ascend with the learned Dean to see the light of | 
the sun, the question is should we businessmen 
even try to? Some of our shareholders may think 
that we, while not unmindful of the crown of glory 


vigorously w ielding the muck rake, that is stirring 
up the muck that has some money in it. So this 
may be the last Musing that we may have time to 
write. 


As the Dean points out, the Greeks, especially the 
stoics after Plato’s time, aimed too much at 
conquering the world by being independent of it. 
Whereas the Christian religion conquered sorrow 
by bravely facing it and embracing it. Christianity, 
with Plato, stresses the dual nature of man, and its | 
Founder prayed not that we might be taken out of | 
the world but that we might be protected from its 
undoubted evil. While we are not of this world 
we are most decidedly in it and, instead of 
endeavouring to be independent of our fellowmen, 
we should realize our dependence on one another 
and with love serve one another; better to be 
cheated now and again, better to be cheated again t 
and again, than to go through life lonely ‘and | 
distrustful. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger | 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice | 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


ARLIAMENTARY Government in Germany is 
struggling for its life, with Herr Hitler and_ his 

230 National-Socialist deputies as its most formidable 
champions. That is not as surprising as it looks, in 
spite of Herr Hitler’s wild words, for the Nazi leader’s 
claims to office rest, after all, on the success of his candi- 
dates at the last election, and it would be patently 
illogical in the light of that to support a theory and 
practice of government that would make all such elections 
futile. No better example of Nazi discipline has been 
forthcoming than the rigid silence in which the 230 
deputies listened to the inflammatory utterance in which 
the aged Communist, Klara Zetkin, declared the Reichstag 
open. The Government was to be given no excuse for 
declaring the Parliamentary system unworkable, and it 
has, in fact , been given none. A leading Nazi, Captain 
was elected President of the Chamber in due 
and proper form, with the support of Dr. Briining’s 
Centre Party, and an indefinite adjournment was then 
agreed to, so that no immediate clash with the Govern- 


Goering, 
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The gargs Read i: ~ “gn See ae ae 27 Marshal von Hindenburg that no possible excuse exists 
Polar Sacrifice: Cui Bono ? (Dr. H. R. Mill) .. .. 278 for the exercise of the powers of dissolution with which 
Countrymen’s Cottages (Sir Arnold Wilson) ee «+ 279 he entruste ‘hancellor. edna >, P 
tien Peels (0. Mi. Green). —- t ted the Chancellor, Herr von Papen, at the 
Tho Problem of Suffering.—IIT. The Meaning of Suffering interview which took place between Ministers and 
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Passant Regardant :. Revolution (Peter Fleming). de * 28a * * * ¥ 
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The English Table (Mrs. Florence White) .. a .. 28g forms for an autocracy in which they will have no part, 
} Booxs : and with the prospect of having to swallow the economic 
| Parliament and Ministers (Edward Hawke) + -- 289 plan all the same. As for the plan itself it is a gigantic 
Moralists and Artists in China (EK. M. Cull) es «s 289 eesti Sacaaiia | | i 
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Fivanck: True and False Optimism (Arthur W. Kiddy).. 300 of the machinery the weak point of the scheme is that it 


does nothing to create demand, except in so far as the 
payment of wages to the unemployed creates new pur- 
chasing-power. Another vulnerable provision is the per- 
mission given to employers to reduce wages (down to a 
minimum figure) in proportion to the number of new 
hands they take on. 


* * * x 


To Disarm or Rearm ? 

The diplomatie action taken simultaneously in regard 
to armaments is significant, for General von Schleicher’s 
outspoken article in the Heimatsdienst has been followed 
by formal proposals for conversations with France in 
preparation for the meetings of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence Bureau’s meetings at Geneva. Germany is clearly 
bent on forcing a decision on an issue there is no possibility 
of avoiding. She refuses to submit to armament restric- 
tions from which other countries are free. Either there- 
fore they must accept similar restrictions voluntarily, 
which is what the Italian Government has proposed at 
Geneva, or she will take the law into her own hands and 
decline to be bound by them herself. It is still probable 
that general acceptance of the Hoover plan would be 
regarded in Germany as a reasonable first step to equality 
by stages, but if there is to be no nearer approach towards 
the adoption of the plan than our own Government is 
prepared for, then a crisis involving a deliberate breach 
of the Treaty of Versailles—with considerable moral 
justifieation—is inevitable. No one with any realization 
of what Germany’s present temper is can suppose her to 
be bluffing in this matter, 
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The Cabinet and Ottawa . 

The Cabinet, having heard the report of its Ottawa 
delegation, has, according to some versions, approved 
all the decisions reached, and according to others done 
nothing of the kind. Obviously no detailed approval 
has been given. But quite obviously it cannot be 
withheld. The Ottawa accords were a series of bargains 
(“The question of bargaining did not enter into our 
minds,” declared Mr. Baldwin astonishingly in his broad- 
cast speech last Saturday) negotiated by plenipoten- 
tiaries capable of guaranteeing that what they agreed 
to would be accepted by their Cabinets and_ their 
Parliaments. International agreements would — be 
impossible, and inter-Dominion agreements equally, 
if men sent to a conference with power to negotiate 
were disavowed by their colleagues. Mr. Baldwin and 
his fellow-delegates gave the Dominions the unprece- 
dented right to veto for a term of years any move by 
this country to reduce various taxes we have agreed to 
impose on foreign foodstuffs, and they cannot have done 
that without the full concurrence of the Prime Minister. 
In any case there the agreement is, and to repudiate it 
now would do more harm than to implement it. But 
it is not too soon to demand that at its expiry it shall 
not be renewed. 

* * * * 

Now, tied at various points by the Ottawa agree- 
ments, the Cabinet will have to consider the proposals 
the Argentine, Danish and other Governments have to 
make. Tied though we may be, we are by no means 
completely disabled from entering into low-tariff agree- 
ments with these and other countries. With a few 
exceptions our tariff is still on a 10 per cent. basis, and 
the exceptions need not prevent us from making 
reciprocal agreements with countries that will keep their 
tariff against us to that figure. There is a difficulty 
here, which might be surmounted, arising out of the 
most-favoured-nation clause, but the real trouble is 
that the Government, by guaranteeing the Dominions 
their 10 per cent. preference, can offer no reductions to 
foreign countries and must negotiate only on the basis 
of a threat of still higher duties against them. The 
coming negotiations with the Argentine in particular 
must be difficult in the last degree. We are steadily 
losing trade in that country to the United States, and we 
have just agreed to a 2s. a quarter duty against Argentine 
wheat and a meat quota scheme which will unques- 
tionably hit the Argentine exporter. With that as 
starting-point what bargain are we to make for lower 
tariffs on our exports to Argentina ? 

* * * * 
The Cotton Weavers’ Strike 

The Lancashire Weavers’ Amalgamation was slow to 
order a general strike, but there can be no doubt that 
it has been obeyed by the great majority, outside South 
Lancashire. The Manchester Guardian's local reports 
show that even on Monday many mills where the old 
rate of wages is still paid were left idle, and since then 
the strike has become more complete. Whether South 
Lancashire will continue to hold aloof remains doubtful, 
but the stoppage of work in the rest of the county is a 
tragedy. The root cause of the trouble was the ending 
of the old agreement between the associated employers 
and the federated unions. When that happened, three 
months ago, the way was open for local employers’ 
associations or individual employers to announce reduc- 
tions of wage rates. These led to local disputes and 
then to local strikes, especially at Burnley, which 
exacerbated tempers already tried by a long spell of 


bad trade, short time, and unemployment. A new 


county agreement about wages is required and mig 
conceivably be reached by trusted negotiators, Ry 
the demand for the immediate reinstatement of the loc 
strikers, already replaced by other workpeople, finq 
the employers adamant, and has precipitated the gener 
conflict. 
* * * * 

Government Intervention ? 

It is natural for the public to look to the Ministry ¢ 
Labour in this crisis. The Deputy Lord Mayor 9 
Manchester did his best by bringing the parties togethe, 
but he could not make them agree. Sir Henry Betterto 
and his expert advisers might surely take up the ta 
of conciliation. Somebody will have to do it sooner q 
later, and every day that is wasted adds to Lancashire's 
loss. ‘The Ministry prefers, of course, to be invited by 
at least one side, if not by both sides, lest by attempting 
and failing to mediate it may make matters worse. But 
the cotton industry is too important to the nation to 
be left in its present chaos for the sake of a formality, 
It would be well. if our industrial relations were » 
amicable that recourse could be had to the Industrial 
Court, which seemed, when established in 1919, to 
promise a happier future, free from strikes. But the 
Court cannot operate in a wages dispute except at the 
express desire of both parties. Intervention by the 


Ministry must come first, and it cannot come too soon, 
* * * * 


The Embargo on Capital 

The success of the £2,000 million Conversion scheme 
has so far exceeded all expectations. It is disappointing, 
therefore, that the unoflicial, but effective, embargo on 
new issues, originally imposed (to keep the field clear 
for the Government) “ for a few weeks,” is to continue 
for another month at least with certain modifications, 
The scheme, announced on Tuesday, for a_ further 
£153,000,000 Conversion, must be held partly responsible 
for the maintenance of the embargo, as must the 
arrangements for paying off the £20,000,000 still owing 
to France out of the £130,000,000 borrowed from France 
and America 


last year. The Times drops a_ hint, 
apparently inspired, that in October “it may be 


necessary to take some measures—statutory or other- 
wise—to co-ordinate the whole position,” though ther 
is no question of a Central Board. We sincerely hope 
that no permanent restriction is intended, and _ that 
London will be free, when world trade recovers, t0 
distribute capital as of old throughout not only the Empire, 


but the world. 
* * * * 


Signs of the Dawn 

The main domestic objection to the restrictions imposed 
by the Treasury in the interests of Government finance 
is the danger that they will curtail industry’s opportunity 
to make use of low money-rates at a time when at last 
there are signs of a world revival of trade. The gold 
prices of raw materials and foodstuffs at wholesale, 
an excellent barometer of trade conditions, was drifting 
downwards some months before the beginning of the 
world depression in autumn, 1929, and never ceased to 
fall till June of the present year. An upward movement 
now at last is gathering force, and in the early part of 
this week there was hectic buying of rubber, cotton, 
tin, copper and wheat, rubber showing a rise in six weeks 
from 1}d. to 8d., and cotton and tin also making high 
records for the year. Lausanne and Conversion have 
provided a background, but the immediate stimulus is 
coming from the controlled inflation of the U.S.A. banks 
whieh, not content with reductions in loan-rates, have 
been pumping money into circulation by open-market 
operations (i.e., purchase of securities). The effect 
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' a secondary place as a League of Nations affair. 


_ rates, 
_ elsewhere, shows what can be done by private enterprise 
» at a moderate cost for the better housing of villagers. 
_Ifhis example were widely followed, not merely in the 
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of the boom in strengthening the dollar by attracting 
funds to America has, no doubt, been duly noted by the 
British authorities, whose chief reason for rejecting a 
policy of expansion here has hitherto been the fear of a 
dangerous depreciation of sterling. 


* * * * 


Japan and the League 

All the news from Tokyo goes to emphasize the 
gravity of the situation the League of Nations will 
have to face when the Lytton Report comes before it 
in three or four weeks’ time. Japan will deliberately 


have created a fait accompli by recognizing the Manchukuo 


Government, inaugurated and maintained under its 
auspices, and the prevailing temper in the Diet is both 


; provocative and defiant. So far as ideas of an organized 


Asia under Japanese leadership are entertained they are 
wildly visionary, for Japan’s bitterest enemies are in 
Asia and she stands completely alone there. But 


' the problem of how to deal with a nation which insists 


on being its own interpreter of international obligations 
remains, and it is mere blind evasion to relegate it to 
It is 
an affair for all the Governments of the world, primarily 


| those of the Great Powers, among which our own, in 
view of the past intimacy of association between this 


country and Japan, should be specially fitted for playing 
amediator’s part. But it will do more harm than good 
if it appears for a moment to Le condoning illegality. The 
Cabinet’s first duty is to stand resolutely by the declara- 
tions both the League of Nations and the United States 
Government have made. 

* * * * 


| Farm Cottages 


It is not surprising but none the less regrettable that the 
Committee appointed by the late Labour Government 
to inquire as to the cottages provided by farmers for 
their labourers should have presented two conflicting 
reports. Jor there are two conflicting considerations to 
reconcile. It is hard that a good servant should not be 


_ able to leave a bad empleyer without losing his home. 
It would be hard that a good employer should not be able 
_ to replace a bad servant by a good one because he had 


no cottage to give him. The difficulty is the shortage 
of cottages. Landowners and farmers are as a rule too 


impoverished to be able to do much, and the district 


councils dread an increase in the already burdensome 
Sir Arnold Wilson’s article, which we print 


building of modest new cottages but also in the recon- 
ditioning of older cottages that have been neglected, 


tural England would be far happier and healthier, 


x * * * 


The Making of Swimmers 


One of the swimming instructors engaged by the 


| News-Chronicle, whose learn-to-swim campaign has been 
a service of real value to the country, has made the 


striking statement that 20,000 men, women and children 
have been taught to swim this season in a single lesson. 
Far more than that, of course, have learned the art in 
the course of three or four lessons, and the result has 
been the wide popularization of what is at once an 
accomplishment and a recreation, and both a means 
of acquiring health and, often enough, of preserving 
life. But the more swimmers there the more 
swimming-baths are needed. Open-air pools are a 
great deal better than nothing, and they ean for the 
most part be constructed by unemployed labour and 


are, 


cost little enough to be fit subjects for private benefaction. 
But the real need is for warmed baths for winter. The 
cost here is greater, but there are few more legitimate 
forms of expenditure for local authorities. 

- * * * 
The London ’Busmen 

Despite the decision of the men’s delegates to strike on 

September 28rd if the London General Omnibus Company 
insisted on a reduction of wages, we shall be very much 
surprised if the differences between the London traffic 
combine and the omnibus drivers and _ conductors 
are not settled in a friendly way. For the reductions 
in wages announced by the company are so small— 
Is. 6d. a week for drivers who earn 86s. 6d., and 1s. 
for conductors who earn 79s. 6d. for a forty-eight hour 
week—that it would be difficult to justify a strike 
against them. The men object also to slight altera- 
tions in working conditions which would reduce their 
overtime and therefore their extra pay. But it would 
be unreasonable to expect of such a large and com- 
plicated service, which is always being varied to meet 
the changing requirements of the public, that every 
man employed should be left in precisely the same 
groove for the rest of his working life. This is, 
in fact, a case for the skilled diplomacy of which Mr. 
Bevin, the Transport Workers’ secretary, is a master, 
and not for the waving of the red flag with incitements 
to strike against the community. 

x * * * 
A Fatal Potsherd 

The Times photographs of the ostraka, or potsherds, 

bearing the names of Aristides and other Athenian 
citizens condemned to exile by ostrakismos—ostracism— 
are almost too good to be true, but truth notoriously lurks 
at the bottom of wells, and since that is where the three 
potsherds with these astonishingly legible inscriptions 
have just been discovered 6y American excavators, 
scepticism clearly has small warrant. We shall never 
know whether the Athenian who said that he con- 
demned Aristides because he was tired of hearing him 
called “the Just,” was joking or not. Perhaps in the 
turbulent little democracy that beat off the Persians 
it was felt necessary to have a continual change of 
leaders, lest one of them, however virtuous, should 
try to play the tyrant. Whether modern democracy 
can cast a stone—or a potsherd—at the early Athenian 
ostracizers is by no means certain, for it tires of its 
favourites just as they did, though its ballot papers will 
not survive for the amusement of posterity. 

* * * * 


The Crime of Hatlessness 

Hats are at the moment in the limelight, but not where 
they should be, on the head. On Monday a General 
who happened to be presiding over the local bench at 
Aldershot police-court read a portentous lecture to a 
woman witness who appeared without a hat and refused 
to allow her her expenses—a grossly high-handed action 
which the witness could no doubt challenge if she 
chose. Justices of the Peace are most valuable 
servants of the community, but they can be intolerably 
pompous and small-minded on occasion. There is 
no basis in law, and none in reason. for the demand that a 
woman should wear a hat in court any more than a 
man. Or, it might be added, anywhere else. Why, 
and whether, she should be covered in church is arguable, 
but it need not be argued here, for a police-court is not 
a church. Two local benches have elevated themselves 
quite unwarrantably into arbiters of convention in this 
matter in the last ten days or so. Higher Courts show 
more sense and more tolerance. 
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The Death-Dealing Car 


HE letter issued by the Home Office to magistrates 
last week tells a tragic story of the devastation 
of the roads. Last year more than 18 persons were 
killed on an average every day in motor accidents on 
the roads of Great Britain, and over 200.000 were 
injured in the year. An analysis of the figures accom- 
panying the letter is of some interest. The pedestrian 
fares easily the worst, as regards both fatal and non- 
fatal injuries; accidents to persons in motor omnibuses 
and coaches form a rather surprisingly small proportion 
of the whole ; and riders and passengers on motor-cycles 
have suffered almost twice as heavily as the occupants 
of cars. 

It is safe to deduce from the figures quoted by the 
Home Office that the main instrument of death and 
disaster is the private car, for there can be little doubt 
that most of the motor-cycle accidents take the form 
of collisions with cars and it is mainly cars that run 
down pedestrians. Lorries and other commercial vehicles 
must share the responsibility for the peril of the roads, 
but the private car and its owner stand convicted as the 
chief culprits. Facts are facts, and the Home Office 
statistics are not open to challenge. But they must be 
set against the right background. There are 45 million 
people in Great Britain, practically all of them driving in 
motor vehicles themselves or moving daily on_ their 
lawful errands in streets and reads where motor vehicles 
travel ceaselessly. The accidents they meet with cannot 
be compared on an equal basis with those befalling the 
relatively limited class of railway users. The tale 
of 6,691 killed annually represent a distressing sacrifice, 
demanding stern measures of protection and repression, 
but it must be recognized none the less as meaning that 
the risk of death from a motor accident in this country 
is well under 1 in 6,000. That, it may be rejoined, is 
bad enough in all conscience. It is, and steps must be 
taken to assure safety to a populace that has full right 
to claim it. 

What those steps should be demands earnest con- 
sideration on the part of car-owners quite as much as 
on the part of the Home Ojlice and the police. The 
Home Office view is that the law as it at present stands 
is adequate, but that magistrates are too tender 
towards offenders. They are urged in particular to make 
far more use of the power to suspend licences for an 
extended period, and so prevent a driver who has caused 
injury once from causing it again for some time. There 
is, of course, the further consideration that to be forbidden 
to drive a car is a much heavier punishment to most 
owners than a small police-court fine. As to prosecutions 
for manslaughter, criminal negligence is singularly diflicult 
to prove, and now that the cheap car is so all-pervading 
that more jurymen than not own one, a jury is always 
likely to be influenced by a subconscious or half-conscious 
sympathy for the prisoner and will tend gencrally to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. In any case, the real 
question is not how to punish those responsible for 
accidents but how to prevent accidents. That depends 
to some extent on pedestrians, who will never be really 
safe till they develop a car-sense, which is a good deal 
to expect of them; to some extent on Parliament as 
vesponsible for transport legislation ; on local authorities 
as responsible for the provision of footpaths; but 
primarily, of course, on the drivers of the cars that deal 
out death and destruction. Apart from mechanical and 
structural breakdown, such as a burst tyre or steering- 
gear failure, exceedingly rare in the reliable modern car, 
there are practically no unayoidable accidents, The 


causes of avoidable accidents are two, excessive CO, 
gestion on the roads and bad driving. Congestion, ¢ 
course, is a relative term. It involves consideration, 
both of the volume of the traflie and of the nature of the 
traffic. But anyone who has driven through Englay 
in the past month—the month of the year, according {) 
the Home Oflice tables, when accidents are alway 
highest—knows well that to maintain an average speed 
of, say, 27 or 28 miles in open country is far from Cay, 
owing to the delays caused by some slow car whid 
holds up those behind it, because the roads (apart froy 
by-passes) are usually only wide enough for two lines ¢ 
traflic and there is generally a steady enough: stream jy 
the opposite direction to make passing difficult. Thy 
would not be very serious if only the private car wey 
involved, though it is worth remembering that th 
general change-over from the open touring-car to th 
saloon in the past few years has considerably reduce 
forward visibility. It is easy to see over the open c 
and so discover what is beyond it. A saloon in fror 
largely blocks the view. But that is as_ nothing 
compared with the motor-coach or the heavy commercial 
vehicle, particularly of the box-car type. To see pas 
that is impossible, and to draw out with a view to passing 
is to run some inevitable risk of head-on collision with a 
approaching car. The multiplication of these heavy 
vehicles is one of the gravest menaces of the roads, 
Whatever may be the economics of the Salter Report 
proposals, it is incontestable that any restrictions tending 
to reduce the number of lorries and heavy transport 
vans on the road will mean a substantial saving o 
human life. 

But in the end the one essential reform is the eliminatici 
of bad driving. In that term must be included incon: 
petent as well as careless driving, and incompetett 
drivers will unfortunately be ever with us. The cont 
of a motor-car is an expert accomplishment, and son 
people will never master it. 
to be refused a licence, even if a qualification test wer 
demanded of applicants, but they lack that road-seny 
which is only partly a matter of experience, for it involve 
some quality innate and not to be acquired. 
driving in general resolves itself down to half a doz 
faults, all of them inexcusable and capable of correction— 
carelessness at cross-roads, passing on corners, misleading 
signals or no signals at all, cutting-in too soon afte 
passing. Speed is not a great danger in itself, and ther 
are no grounds for regretting the abolition of the 20-mil 
limit, but there is no question that light cars are driven 
to-day at a speed beyond their brake capacity. A too 
sudden stop may mean a skid and a smash, but a great 
many pedestrians killed in the last year or two would le 
alive still if brakes were better adjusted and more oftet 
overhauled. The cross-road danger is being gradually 
reduced by the adoption of the roundabout system, bit 
it would not exist at all if drivers slowed down as they 
should and sounded their horn at the right moment. (Its 
as useless to sound it too soon as too late.) The proposé 
to insist on their stopping dead is unnecessary, except 4 
a means of ensuring that they slow down, for even the 
driver who has stopped has to move across the danget- 
zone in the end. But though the circular system may 
have made some cross-roads safe, and the white lines 4 
good many corners safer, the alarming fact remails 
that road accidents in 1931 were substantially mor 
numerous than in 1930. That need not be and should 
not be, and must not go on. The real remedy lies i 
the doctrine noblesse oblige. We necd a new courtesy 
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of the road. If motor-drivers made it a point of honour 
to drive well to the left, to signal their intentions clearly, 
to give place in case of doubt instead of pushing in, to 
approach cross-roads with resolute restraint, to hang 
pehind even a 10-mile lorry rather than pass on a corner, 


The Habits 


COME members of the sect of Doukhobors have just 
y) been punished with terms of imprisonment varying 
from three years downwards for parading the public 
roads naked after the manner of their community ; 
the Polish police have raided a colony of nudists encamped 
in what might have been supposed to be the sufficient 
of a mountain-top 6,000 fect high, and 
regulations against the undue 
exposure of the body and prescribed the character of 
the bathing-costumes to be worn by both sexes; citizens 


| of this country are being fined from time to time in local 
S courts for undressing on the open beach or walking from 
» their lodgings to the sea in bathing-dress and mackintosh ; 


and our livelier daily papers are finding the age-long 
conflict between the puritans and the iconoclasts a 
fertile topic of popular controversy. 

All of which points to one conclusion at any rate— 
that a subject which for various reasons tends to be 
avoided is better discussed by sensible people sensibly 


' than dogmatically by persons suffering from precon- 


ceptions or furtively by persons suffering from complexes. 
The subject, bodily exposure partial or complete, is 
Ideas, in this 
respect as in others, are changing, and it is idle either 
to ignore the fact or to try and stifle the process. Far 
hetter to study it objectively and attempt to direct it, 
starting with a reasonable readiness to believe that 
developments making for greater freedom may quite 
as well be for the general good as the general ill. What 
is at issue, in a word, is how far it can be held legitimate 
and proper to expose the human body to view. That 
isalarge question. It involves the theatre, the music-hall 
and the film. It involves the new or revived cult of 
nudism, which appears to advocate nakedness, within 
certain limits, for the sake of nakedness. And it involves 
sea-hbathing and sun-bathing, where the exposure of the 
body is simply a means to an end whose legitimacy and 
desirability no one would question. 

It will be enough to consider here this last aspect of 
the problem, partly because it raises immediately prac- 
tical issues and partly because it entails no very searching 
exploration of the elusive pathology of sex. It is 
ridiculous that a question so universal in its implications 
should be settled, so far as this country is concerned, 
by the varying and for the most part unreasoning pre- 
judices of some hundreds of rural and urban district 
councils, with the common law in the background to be 
invoked in grave extremities. It is time some general 
Working philosophy was evolved. Bathing is the most 
wholesome of all summer recreations for some hundreds 
of thousands of the citizens of this country, and there 
!s more prurience than principle in most of the annual 
outery about the inadequacy of the costumes at this or 
that popular resort. Let us get down to the elements. 
The ordinary man, bathing alone on a desert island, 
Would simply take off his clothes and get, into the water. 
So, no doubt, would the ordinary woman. A group of 
men together in such circumstances would probably do 
the same, a group of women less probably. But the 
islands on which we live are far from desert. They are, 
on the contrary, exceedingly erowded. Round their 


accidents would be reduced by 50 per cent. in a twelve- 
month. Could not that tireless preceptor in the school 
of good citizenship, the Prince of Wales, give a lead in 
the formation of a new order, visible or invisible, pledged 
to road-chivalry ? 


of Bathers 


shores there is little solitude, and there are many reason¢ 
against the complete exposure of the body in casual 
company. Many, probably most, people prefer not to 
be seen with nothing on, and appreciate a convention 
which prevents the question from being raised. Many 
others, on aesthethic rather than moral grounds, prefer 
not to see other people with nothing on. For that 
reason any obtrusion of nakedness is improper, and the 
Doukhobors of Canada, though the penalties imposed 
on them may be excessive, have only themselves to 
thank if they walk naked on the public highways and 
get punished for it. The Polish police, on the other 
hand, are carrying zeal very much to excess when they 
scale a mountain to interfere with a group of persons 
who in their practice of nudism seem to have been at 
particular pains to find a retreat where their abandon- 
ment of their clothing could jar no one’s feelings. As 
for this country, if half a dozen persons of one sex or 
both, and all of like mind, happen on some totally secluded 
cove or lake or river pool, and choose to bathe un- 
habited, that is their own affair and no one else’s. But 
to do it in the open view of other people who must be 
presumed, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
to hold the general opinion on such matters, is without 
excuse. The law quite properly protects the casual 
onlooker from having nakedness thrust on him, and in 
the present state of public sentiment the law is right. 
Whether the present state of public sentiment is the 
permanent state cannot be determined. Opinion does 
not stand still. A generation ago unfortunate feminine 
bathers disported themselves in serge skirts and stockings. 
Half a generation ago mixed bathing was something 
between a scandal and a revolution. To-day it is gradually 
being realized that there is nothing indecent about the 
human body or any part of it, however adequate the 
reasons may be for not exposing it promiscuously to public 
view. Starting from that the two schools of thought can 
at least discuss their problem soberly and constructively, 
even if they cannot yet arrive at an agreed solution. 
Oxford University bathes naked. So do many public 
schools in their own baths, and few can doubt that in 
such cases openness is more wholesome, as well as more 
natural, than concealment. But to those whe contend, 
in all seriousness, that the same applies even where the 
two sexes are concerned, on the ground that the attraction 
of the unfamiliar disappears when the unfamiliar becomes 
matter-of-fact, it must be replied that that thesis, though 
arguable, is far from being proven, and that a false move 
in this sphere might have unhappy results. Till the 
ground has been far more widely explored, partly by 
rational discussion, partly by the removal of restrictions 
in selected spots, and public sentiment is plainly such 
that no abuse of liberty need be feared, the general 
conventions prevailing to-day must be maintained. But 
not in excess. It is true that semi-nakedness can often 
be disturbingly than complete 
nakedness. It may be true that a minority of women of 
the sillier type deliberately don exiguous costumes for 
undesirable reasons and wear them in obviously in- 
appropriate places. But the busybodies on sea-fronts 
who compute the total area of bare back revealed by the 
modern swimming costume and write to the papers about 


more provocative 
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it agitate themselves without a cause, and the district summer have been making healthy minds as wel} * 
councillors intent on devising vexatious restrictions in healthy bodies. The troubled Victorian who sees liceng, 
the supposed interests of a morality which bathing in any step towards a fuller freedom may take heart, 
customs in this country do nothing to threaten are mis- Here and there restraint may be needed, but in the mai, 
directing their diverse talents deplorably. Our coasts this _ the move is all in the right direction, 








Polar Sacrifice: Cui Bono? 


By Dr. H. R. MIL1. 
: io tragedy of a young and promising life lost in a Antarctic continent 160 years ago started a valuabk 
dangerous enterprise inevitably raises the age-old sealing industry in the sub-Antarctic islands. Ty 
question “Is it worth it?” Unfortunately there has renewal of Antarctic exploration in 1892 led, step hy 
never been a gold standard by which to fix a fair exchange — step, to the huge floating factories in which every part 
between values of different categories, such as those of of a whale is turned on the spot into marketable products 
human life and material advantage or of promise and. bringing great wealth to Norway and in a less degree ty 
potential performance. During the War a thousand Great Britain. 
voices cried that human life was worth incomparably There are still unutilized resources in the remotes 
less than national honour. Now, when the scanty return northern lands. Stefansson claims that the Arctic j 
from the lavish expenditure of the best young life is before friendly to civilized man, and that the herds of caribo, 
us, the voices have a far less certain sound. Political hopes which pasture by the Arctic Sea will be the main meat. 
seem a poor equivalent indeed for what has been paid for supply of the future. The dream of the North-Wes 
them ; but may not the definite achievements of scientific | Passage, which drew Frobisher, Baffin, Daws, Hudson and 
research be worth the price even of individual lives ? so many other gallant Englishmen to northern seas, is still 
Consider the fate of young Watkins, drowned in the alluring. Now the vision takes the form of a polar air. 
pride of his youth, at the outset of an expedition which way leading to Central Canada and perhaps to Eastem 
he was peculiarly fitted to carry through, aiming at the Asia. This dream is no malignant nightmare, notwith. 
inauguration of a new line of international communica- — standing all that has happened because of it. There ar 
tion. Consider the problem without prejudice, if that be — still many difficulties in the way of its realization, and 
possible, mastering as best one may the sorrow and the — these can only be overcome by patient scientific research 
sympathy, refraining even, if one can, from cursing “ that carried out by courageous young men. 
fatal and perfidious bark ’’ which caused the loss of this One of the most serious difliculties is the unknow 
young Lycidas. The difliculty of clearing one’s mind is — weather conditions of Central Greenland. |The interior is 
the greater, because in his case the choice of the alterna- occupied by a high shield-like mass known as the Inland 
tive “to live laborious days” is fraught with a pathos Ice, whence blizzard winds of terrific foree rush outwards 
almost too poignant to touch upon. at irregular intervals towards the coast. Hobbs, of the 
Considering the case without prejudice, ean anyone Michigan University, traces these winds to what he terns 
take the responsibility of discouraging an eager youth a glacial anti-cyclone bred by and brooding over the lofty 
from attempting great things simply because of the risk ice-cap, and in his opinion the outrushing cold winds 
to life? In these days risks rise around us at every step dominate the whole weather of the North Atlantic, both 
even in our own familiar roadways where every month on its American and its European margins. Shaw, the 
live thousand people meet unlooked-for death. Explorers doyen of British meteorologists, terms these winds 
who return safe from the polar regions are not exempt katabatic from their origin as down-rushes from the high 
from domestic danger, as the records show. Dumont _ ice, and he believes that their action is only local. This 
D’Urville, the first French Antarctic explorer, returned view appears to be confirmed by the results of the British 
from the icy south polar seas to be burned to death ina Arctic Air-Route expedition of 1930-31, so_ brilliantly 
locked carriage on a suburban railway in Paris. Otto led by Watkins, and by the even more claborate r- 
Nordenskjéld, the last Swedish Antarctic explorer, searches of the Germans under the splendid inspiration o 
returned from even greater risks on the shore of the Alfred Wegener, who sacrificed his own life to save his 


Weddell Sea to be knocked down and killed by a tram-car men. The object of the second expedition on which F 


near his own door in Géteborg. Clements Markham was Watkins had just started was to continue the vital 
unscathed by the perils of the Franklin Search and died meteorological researches and to survey a tract of ur 
from injuries caused by fire from a dropped candle as explored territory where air bases may be established. 
he was reading in bed in Eccleston Square. Obviously The work will doubtless go on, though many years may 
safety from accident is not assured by shirking apparent pass and other pioneers fall by the way before success 
danger, and there is still some comfort to be drawn from crowns the effort. 
the old adage “‘ a man’s immortal till his work is done.” There is a nobler sense than the mere material retum 
Looking at polar exploration in the meanest light, it is in which polar enterprise pays. That is in the formation 
emphatically worth while, for it has paid. It may not of character. To cite only a few names we call to mint 
have enriched the explorer, but it has brought wealth Joseph Hooker of the ‘ Erebus,’ Fridtjof Nansen of the 
abundantly to the astute business men who are on the ‘Fram,’ Robert Scott of the ‘ Discovery,’ and Ernest 
alert for new enterprises. In the old days when whale-oil Shackleton of the ‘ Nimrod,’ every one of whom was 
was the chief illuminant, and whalebone an essential aid handled and made by the struggle with the fierce condi: 
in moulding the then ideal female contour, there was no tions of the frozen zones. So, too, amongst British pro- 
question of danger checking voyages of discovery. Arctic fessors of geography and geology, those in the Universities 
exploration opened the way to new whaling grounds, the of Cambridge, Glasgow and Sheffield drew inspiration for 
exploring ships trained naval officers and men in seaman- their life work from their experiences on the expeditions 
ship and resourecfulness, and the whalers themselves organized by Scott, Bruce and Shackleton. And it is fitting 
furnished the reeognized post-graduate course to teach that the most permanent part of the great national memorial 
self-reliance to new-fledged medical practitioners. So too to Scott takes the form of the Polar Institute at Cambridge 
in the far South, the voyage of Cook in search of an where Watkins studied, and which, if funds permitted, 
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would become a Valhalla of polar explorers where their 
names would be perpetuated and their work followed up. 

When in one’s mind’s eye one views the long historic 
yista of polar exploration lit by the torch-bearer in the 
reat race of human progress, it seems to matter little 
that one carried the light for a generation before passing 


it on, while another has to surrender his flame in its first 
brilliance. May the thought afford some consolation 
for the passing of that true torch-bearer Gino Watkins, 
who remains for ever as a bright and shining light amongst 
explorers, forever free from any possibility of failure or 
any shadow of disappointment. 


Countrymen’s Cottages 


By Sim A. T. WILson.: 


NE of the few products of human energy for which 
there is an elastic demand, with no prospect of 


S over-production, is cheap houses in country districts. 
' Those in touch with rural life know the tale of tragedy 


and despair that lies behind the Eviction Order 
reluctantly granted by an unhappy Bench—the fruitless 
search for a house within the limit of the wage-earner’s 
purse and not too far from his work—the app als to 
neighbours to take in the children or the old folk or 
to house the furniture, ending but too often in “ the 
Union ” for the grandparents and the break-up of what is 
tomany the only social unit they have known—the family. 

The building industry is more widespread and employs 
a greater variety of labour, skilled and “ unskilled ” 
(the antithesis is a false one, as he will find who tries), 
and handles less imported material than any other 
except agriculture and perhaps mining and quarrying. 
The provision of cottages in rural areas is, moreover, 
a necessary prelude to the revival of the production of 
food at home, for in most genuinely rural districts there 
are fewer houses for farm hands to-day than a century 
ago, and some are barely habitable. 

Official efforts to meet this need have been half- 
hearted, mainly because the initiative rests with Rural 
District, and the responsibility with County Councils, 
whose principal concern is, in present circumstances, to 
avoid fresh expenditure. There is, too, a widespread 


_ reluctance among private persons to place fresh burdens 


on the ratepayers, and though Section 52 of the Housing 
Act of 1930 empowers a Justice of the Peace, or four 
Local Government electors, to initiate action in case of 
default, it is seldom or never put in force. Meanwhile, 
there is talk of abolishing subsidies. Building costs are 


falling rapidly, and houses which cost £1,000 in 1919 are 


being built to-day for less than £400, even by public bodies. 

Now no one has been more unjustly abused of late 
“* speculative ” 
builder. His crime was that he built at his own risk to 
sell at a profit, and that he invested his profits in yet 
more houses, erected where and when needed. Not 
always very good houses, and not beautiful to look on, but 
adequate to the needs of the day and the purse of the 


occupant : the structures conformed to by-laws and were 


avast improvement on their predecessors. The “ specu- 
builder, until stopped by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
land legislation, did more to build homes for heroes in 
ten years than His Majesty’s Government have done 
since the War at a capital cost of over £200 millions, 
and if not held up by officialdom, armed with town 
planning schemes that may never be approved, or 
stymied by the banks, could build houses to-day at a price 
Within the reach of a working man. ‘To do so he must 
work on a large scale and build houses by the dozen, 
This means that he cannot operate in rural areas, where 
houses are wanted not in dozens but in pairs, each 
designed to suit the lie of the land, the needs of the 
locality and the particular occupant whose home it will 
be. It is not possible for ‘“ the builder” to purchase 
pieces of waste land, a quarter of an acre here and a 
sixth of an acre there, odd corners of small estates. 


where a house will not cut across the unseen drains that 
carry water off the land, to negotiate with the owner 
for a few yards of right of way and an extra bit of land 
for pigs and poultry, or the use of an existing shed for 
the copper and the coal, the pram and the bicycles. 
He cannot spare the time to select the ideal site—and 
there are several in every parish—with a southern aspect 
and good soil for the garden, to place the cottage so 
that the best trees can be spared without peril (south 
and east winds never bring down healthy trees), and he 
has not the local knowledge to know if he can be sure 
of water if he sinks a well. Yet it is such details that 
make a good house and happy tenants. 

If at this juncture in our national affairs we could 
cease to rely on legislation with all the necessary but 
appallingly complicated machinery involved, and look 
to individual initiative to provide such houses, I believe 
we could encompass the dual aim of public economy 
and increased employment. If those of us who live in 
the country and own “a bit of land” could resolve 
forthwith to invest a few hundred pounds in building 
cottages fit to live in and good to look on, we should 
be helping to make rural England independent of 
bureaucracy, and providing ourselves with a gilt-edged 
investment. Such houses are never empty; the rents 
are paid weekly, and if wisely built will return 4 per 
cent., excluding the value of the land, which in most 
there are far too many waste 
not all land will 


cases need cost nothine ; 


corners in England already, and 
grow crops. 

I have before me the working plans and certified costs 
of a group of three cottages. They are of two storeys, 
brick up to three feet, and thereafter of elm outside 
and matchboard within, the intervening space insulated 
with creosoted shavings. ‘Thatched roof, hot and cold 


water, flush closets, three bedrooms and kitchen-living 


room with range; outside shed for coal, pram and 
cyele. The capacity is a little over 21,000 cubic feet, 


which at 10d. per cubic foot comes out at £875 for 
three cottages. Including in this case £120 for the cost 
of the land, the total cost is £1,000. The net revenue 
works out as follows: Rental of three cottages at 7s. 6d. 
per week, £58 10s. less rates, £9; repairs at 5 per cent, 
of gross rental, £3; total, £46 10s. net. 

As a reasonably safe investment this is not too bad, 
but it has a value of its own in any man’s balance-sheet. 
It brings the owner into direct relation with his less 
presperous neighbours ; it gives him an opportunity to 
diversify and beautify his estate, for what is more ugly 
than a piece of wasted land, and what more pleasing to 
the eye than a house, built to suit its surroundings and 
occupied by a contented family? Who can pass, without 
a happy thought, the same cottage in the evening, 
when the lamp shines through the curtained window, 
while the air is filled with the smoke of garden refuse 
and the voice of a retired Civil Servant addressing the 
patient occupants through the ether on ** What I would 
do if I Dictator.” or “My Adventures in 
Patagonia ”? 

If the Prince of Wales or one of the King’s Ministers 


were 
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could in the near future appeal to landowners, great 
and small, to build at least one such cottage, I am con- 
fident that there would be a ready response in many 
quarters. If, when making such an appeal to our con- 
sciences, a small financial inducement could be offered— 
as, for example, to promise that rents receivable for such 
cottages would for a period of years be excluded from 
Supertax, or better still from Income Tax calculations, 


———__ 
— 


so much the better. The cost of such a concession Woull 
be negligible, the moral effect considerable. The econom 
to the State resulting from a reversion to private enter. 
prise would be only less than the gain to the body politi, 
More urgent than economy is the need to stimulate the 
flow of production of essential commodities. There ap 
few material needs to-day more urgent than house 
and none which individuals can more easily provide, 


Far Eastern Perils 


By OWEN 
peontans are combining to bring back the Far East 
. into the limelight, with even more serious prospects 
than at any time in the past twelvemonth. Hard facts 
cannot longer be blinked or—Micawber-wise—conveniently 
shelved. Their importance for all the world is too grave. 

The Lytton Report is due in Geneva on September 
26th. It certainly will not prove an emollient. Japan 
has an inkling—and her information is usually good— 
that it will find her mainly in the wrong. Unfortunately, 
nothing will persuade her that she is not wholly in the 
right. Two-thirds of Count Uchida’s speech in the Diet 
on August 25th was devoted to showing that Japan, 
having acted purely in self-defence, had not violated the 
Kellogg Pact; that Manchuria’s declaration of inde- 
pendence was entirely spontaneous, and that there was 
nothing in the Nine Power Treaty to forbid Japan’s re- 
cognizing the new State, as she intended to do in the very 
near future, as the only solution resting “ upon the solid 
basis of the realities of the situation.” 

That is Japan’s last word. Nothing but physical force 
will drive, or would ever have driven, her from her stand. 
Those who hold that withdrawal of Ambassadors last 
autumn or threat of economic sanctions would have 
brought her to her knees, know nothing of Japanese 
psychology. Such measures would simply have rallied 
the nation as one man. Suicide before dishonour is of 
the Japanese bone and fibre. 

It is worth remembering that there is a Liberal party 
in Japan, and that Tokyo is always more amenable to 
outside argument than Kuantung. But moral castiga- 
tions will wreck whatever power the Liberals still have 
of restraining the Jingoes. 

An extraordinarily interesting episode in the debate 
on Count Uchida’s statement was the speech by Mr. 
Kaku Mori, Chief Secretary in the late Cabinet and 
closely in touch with the Army, urging that ‘‘ our present 
plight is due to our surrender to Western civilization,” 
and that Japan must “ return to her own spiritual life and 
seek to preserve Asia in accordance with her own spirit.” 

The same note was sounded last February by the 
Gaiko Jiho ( Diplomatic Review ”’), a monthly of high 
‘prestige and uncanny prescience, arguing that there was 
no place for the West in the Far East, where it was Japan’s 
destiny to lead and especially to guide China back to 
peace and sobriety. Extravagant as such words may 
sound, they cannot be ignored in Japan’s present state of 
deep social unrest, when a powerful section hold, and 
twenty newspapers preach, that some big challenge is need- 
ed to purify the nation and revive the true spirit of Japan. 

Many people believe that America will fight sooner than 
allow Japan in fact, if not in name, to absorb Manchuria. 
More and more America’s eyes turn to the trade across 
the Pacific, for which she needs not only an open Man- 
churia but to maintain the good will of the Chinese which 
she has so sedulously courted. If she is not prepared to 
fight, Mr. Stimson’s solemn definition of America’s reading 
of the Kellogg Pact and Nine Power Treaty was surely 
very bad tactics, exasperating Japan and raising illusory 
hopes in China, 


M. GREEN. 

Unless the Lytton Report results in positive action_ 
and, if a recent telegram is to be believed, Geneva recog. 
nizes that it is powerless to sway Japan—the effect jy 
China for all foreigners alike may be most serious, Already 
sorely disappointed by long delays, she will feel that slp 
has been deserted by all the world. Storm clouds ay 
again beginning to roll up on Shanghai, where the boycott 
is reviving, discouraged by Chinese officials, but supported 
by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, the lawyers, and, 
of course, the terrorists. Again the Chinese Court 
refuse to punish anti-Japanese rioters and the Japaneg 
naval shore guards are being increased. 

Exactly the same causes culminated in the Japaney 
invasion last January. Japan is hardly likely to repeat 
what she now recognizes was a gross blunder. But all the 
old inflammable material is still lying about, liable to 
break out in one way if not in another ; and the violence 
and multiplicity of the fire-eating factions is quite beyond 
the control of their own authorities. 

One most serious factor in China’s situation is the growth 
of Communism. At a rough estimate the Reds now 
control some 300,000 square miles of the richest provinces 
of Central China, and 90,000,000 people.  In_ recent 
months they have spread north as well as south of the 
Yangtze, and if they could capture a seaport—as, las 
June, they very nearly did get Amoy—through whiel 
Russia could send them munitions, which is their chie 
need, Nanking’s doom might be sealed. Then woul 


follow more expensive expeditions to protect foreigaf 


interests in the Treaty Ports and, not impossibly, the 
Powers obliged to reproduce in China Japan’s military 
operations in Manchuria. 

General Chiang Kai-shek is probably the only Ne 
tionalist leader who fully realizes that Communism 0! 
Nationalism is now the supreme issue in China. Ut 
questionably head and shoulders above all his conten: 
poraries, he has always seen that compromise with Japan 
is the only practicable line in China’s present condition. 
A split in the Government has lately put the chief power 
into his hands again; and although it is to be feared 
that coming events will strengthen the war-with-Japan-at- 
any-price factions, the past six months have brought many 
of the best Chinese to General Chiang’s way of thinking. 

These are the realists of Nanking. The Japanese inv 
sion at Shanghai gave them a bad fright. They 
realized as never before the perpetual danger to China o 
the incessant faction-fighting. They have ideas ant, 
during the past few weeks, one can see numerous signs of 
effort in the right direction—to set finances in order} 
reduce taxation and vanquish Communism not so much by 
force of arms as by seduction and redress ; to concentrate 
on reform in the Yangtze Valley, leaving it to time and 
peaceful suasion to win over other districts ; to populariz 
Government and mitigate the bureaucratic monopoly. 

But without assistance from abroad it is hard to s¢ 
how these good intentions are to be realized. The forces 
of disorder are too strong and factions capable only of 
obstruction too numerous. In the Spectator of April 30th 
I indicated broadly how, in the opinion of good judges 
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— 
such help could be given, mainly through the League of 
Nations, and surely there was never a time when there 
a so strong a call to the Powers to rouse themselves 
from aimless waiting on events and put a_ practical 
meaning into their policy of benevolence towards China. 

Only so can the question of Manchuria ultimately be 
solved. For the moment the stark fact has to be accepted 
that, short of someone fighting her, Japan is mistress of 
the situation, The saving grace is that she has repeatedly 


The Problem 


and solemnly pledged herself to the open door and, as 
certain recent events have shown, can be kept to that 
pledge ; and that we may fully believe her statesmen’s 
assurances that she has no ideas of annexation, because 
it would be too big a responsibility. 

But in the long run Manchuria must come back to China, 
because it is Chinese. It all depends on how soon China 
gets her own house in order. Not a short or easy solution, 
but the only one which accords with the realities. 


of Suffering 


Ill.—The Meaning of Suffering 


By Tue Rev. Anp Hon. E. LyttTevton. 


[This article is the third of a series of four on questions which surround the problem of suffering. Next week, 
Mr. E. I. Watkin will write on ‘“‘Tho Solution of tho Saints.” | 


M. BENSON remarked that everything is a miracle. 
e Taking the word to mean something which excites 
Certainly there is 


But even so, we have to adopt a certain philosophy of 
life based on experience ; especially the experience of 
suffering. Think of a heedless schoolboy, about thirteen, 
with a toothache. He has been trained to shun suffering 
as the greatest evil in life, and to think of God as Almighty 
and Kind. What then is he to make of that throbbing 
molar? Every instinct within him prompts him_ to 
eroan and rail at the scheme of things we call Creation ; 
put odd to say, if he refuses to groan and plays football 


| wholeheartedly, for a while he forgets the pain and is 


praised by his fellows. Why? Why, again, did we 
honour Shackleton and his South Pole comrades for their 
heroism, though they gave themselves to a terrific under- 
taking from which no useful result could follow? Once 
more. In October, 1914, we English who had been for 
years Striving to banish suffering from human life as the 


| greatest earthly evil, suddenly were confronted with the 


spectacle of a milllion young men gladly offering them- 
selyes to suffer untold horrors, and even death itself, 

2g quiet 
and staying at home. 

Such facts teach us that though we are right in miti- 
gating suffering where we can, yet without it we should 
never think of God at all. Christ has said that the grand 
object of our creation is that we should learn to love 
God more and more. The real marvel is that no one 


loves God so deeply and sincerely as those who have 


suffered: and that Christ went about relieving suffering 
and yet bids us take up our Cross daily. Let us apply the 
great paradox to the two forms of suffering, physical and 
mental, in order of sequence. 

Our little boy with his toothache is confronted with the 
stern fact that while suffering can sometimes be relieved, 
Some teeth go on hurting, and 
extraction, gas and all, is not a joy. Something within 
the child, and if he is fortunate, some voices without him, 


| prompt him to interpret this experience by a law higher 


than self-gratification. Here begins one of God’s judge- 
ments or separations (the meaning of the Greek word). 
For while Jack is in pain he yet can sing in the school chapel 
such a hymn as * Art thou weary, art thou languid ” 
with hearty zest. Tom, on the other hand, does not sing 
but grumbles ; and by the time they are twenty years old 
the two youths are unlike each other. Jack is learning to 
love—if not God Himself— anyhow, His Law, and begins 
to see some sense in the CXIXth Psalm—a great moment 
in a young life. 

Hence we learn a salutary lesson as to our duty to our 
fellow-men. We are confronted with a vast mass of 
suffering, much of which as far as we know is irremediable. 


We have learnt that we are to remedy it if possible ; but 
the problems are nowadays too vast and complex for any 
human brain; and brains only now and then are like 
Julius Caesar’s or Newton’s. But if suffering cannot be 
remedied it can be understood: and if it is, life at once 
becomes a glorious thing. That is to say, if we bring God 
into the problem it becomes simple ; for pain becomes a gain. 

Once I knew a boy of nineteen dying slowly of tubercu- 
losis. For a month at a time the agony was terrific ; 
then a week or two of respite. During one of the latter 
he said he had been learning so much about God that he 
had prayed the pain might come back. He was a gifted 
and happy lad, and had made the best of the world. 
How did he do it? Similarly, Bishop Reynolds, of 
Norwich, wrote the Form of General Thanksgiving during 
twenty years of continuous suffering. 

When, then, we pray for our suffering friends, or for 
the victims of the floods in China, we may be sure that 
even if the terrible calamity continues unabated we are 
helping the survivors to interpret it rightly. And that 
is worth living for. 

Much of what has been said applies to mental suffering ; 
for if we had no imagination and no memory physical 
pain—some have supposed—would hardly be felt. That 
gives us a hope that the sufferings of animals are 
enormously less than they appear to be. [Curiously 
enough, some anti-vivisectionists scout this hope, and 
are horrified if anyone suggests it. There are women at 
large in London who curse the very name of Pasteur 
because he sacrificed a few score of sheep in discovering 
the prevention of anthrax. They thought that he 
claimed to have saved mere human life thereby, and 
they hated him; but when they were told that he had 
saved millions of sheep they thought rather well of him !| 

Thus a change of mind (Mat. 1v. 17) takes all the sting 
out of physical pain; only it is worse than useless to 
try to effect the change with that object in view. Let 
us face the phenomenon of acute mental pain, such as is 
only felt by the * best,” that is, the most loving, natures. 
That is the pain at becoming aware that some whom we 
love are turning away from God, apparently because 
they desire something more than Him; that which we 
‘all Self, and which our Lord included in the word 
Mammon. Such pain is not to be suspected of delusion, 
or unreality. There is something unreal, unsubstantial, 
about all physical pain, because in moments of great 
excitement it vanishes. Much also of mental pain is 
due to deep misunderstanding of the unseen facts. But 
the pain we are thinking of now cannot be unreal because 
it springs from Agapé, the love of others, which is the 
outcome of our loving God; all such love being the 
onflow of the Divine Spirit within us. That is why it 
was manifested by Christ Himself, as previously by 


Jeremiah and Hosea, It was a grief proportionate to 
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the love He felt for His people that made Christ weep 
over Jerusalem: a love which set before Him the real 
tragedy of the situation; not.the horrors which were 
coming upon the doomed city: for all calamity, we 
shall know some day, works purgatively and is a stage 
in the conquest of evil. But His people were willing 
the wrong thing because they desired it; and Christ’s 
grief was proportionate to His love: and to us quite 
unimaginable. 

Hence we should attend to von Hiigel when he tells 
us that we may think of God the Father as reigning in 
bliss, but God the Son as suffering still with suffering 
humanity, in virtue of His human nature, Yet even 
on earth there was a ‘‘ joy set before Him.” That was 
because in all suffering due to the love within us there 
is something redemptive, It works for the salvation of 
souls ; and without it the Atonement wrought by Christ 
Himself would be incomplete, 


7 e 
The Governing of Papua 
By Jous H. Harris. 
| ie British Colonial Service has assuredly never 

- produced so original an administrator as Sir Hubert 
Murray, the Governor of Papua, and brother, incidentally, 
of Professor Gilbert Murray. The island of which he 
governs one part is in size only second to Australia, 
Although discovered as far back as 1511, it is still one of 
the least explored countries of the world. What a virgin 
field for the devotees of romance and science! Parts of 
the territory are ocevpied by tribes so immune from 
contact with civilization that stone axes and implements 
are still in general use. Some of the remoter tribes are said 
to be crowned with woolly hair of a rich golden hue. Other 
tribes inter their illustrious dead, like the legendary coffin 
of Mohammed, between earth and Heaven. Pygmies 
there are, only four feet high, developing amazing strength. 
This is the territory occupied by some 300,000 people, 
from which emerges each year a report so novel in its 
treatment of native customs, the practice of sorcery, 
witcherafi, and even murder, that the reader may be 
forgiven if he falls under the spell of its lively commentary 
upon the habits and customs of the Papuan natives. 

But there is in every decree issued, and in every adminis- 
trative action taken by the Governor of Papua, ore 
dominating principle, the welfare of the native people. 

The corner-stones of Sir Hubert Murray’s policy are 
native contentment and native progress, and he begins 
with the essential clement of native taxation. There is 
no need of buff envelopes in Papua, no army of inspectors 
or collectors is required to deal with defaulters, for the 
simple reason that the Governor has succeeded in making 
the natives regard taxpaying almost with enthusiasm. 
This desirable attitude has been created by devoting 
every penny of direct native taxation to native welfare. 
The accounts of expenditure are open to the taxpayers, 
and so satisfied are they that the tax officials know that 
any omission to call for the tax on the due date will at 
once lead to a formal complaint to the Governor, with the 
question—* What crime have we committed that white 
man did not ask for tax?” One of the first charges on 
this Native Tax Fund is the salary of an official whose sole 
duty it is “to assist the Governor to understand the 
native point of view,” Next comes Education and the 
Native Benefit Fund, This fund makes possible what has 
become known as * Murray’s Baby Bonus,” whereby every 
mother receives a bonus on each child she bears beyond 
four. This is apparently the only Colony in the Empire 
where the Governor takes so keen an interest in the pro- 
duction of children as to see that every prolific mother 
is rewarded from native taxation, 


Although Papua has suffered from economic difficultig 
Sir Hubert Murray refuses to cut the salary list or reduce 
his staff: “*‘ The curtailment of wages and salaries Used 
some years ago to be regarded as a financial panacea , 
there is nothing peculiarly sacrosanct about the salatig 
of civil servants, and it may be necessary to reduce then 
if times do not improve .. .” and then remarks, «) 
suppose that it would be impossible to imagine a Goyem, 
ment service so small and so poor that public Opinion 
would not condemn it as ‘ unwieldy ’ and ‘ over-paid?" 
A glance at the accompanying accounts shows that th 
Governor has begun by cutting his own allowance by 
£500 a year. 

But the chief interest in Governor Murray’s anny 
reports is in the stories he tells, which show that his 
official Remembrancer does his job remarkably wel, 
Native progress demands the strictest adherence to truth, 
hence a decree to the police that natives caught telling 


deliberate lies will quickly find themselves in_ prisoy,f 


A hot Sunday, and the cool interior of the church was to 
great a temptation for one zealous member of the fore, 
The hymns and prayers were all right, but when it cane 
to perfervid warnings to the congregation that unles 
they fulfilled their Christian duties more loyally they 
would all be cast into a burning fiery furnace, it was too 
much for the vigilant officer, who, remembering the 
deeree, rushed post haste to the Governor demanding 
an order for the clergyman’s arrest for flagrant 
mendacity. 

Murder—of sorts—is in great vogue in Papua, and the 
Report says it ‘ holds pride of place ” in Papuan annals 
of crime. Feathers for the coveted Heera, as Governor 
Murray points out, are the most frequent cause of murder, 
Heera is the insignia made of brilliant feathers, which may 
only be worn by men who have killed others—* any 
kill”? will do, enemy, friend or relative. At least one 
‘ase is quoted of the bestowal of Heera on a sma!l boy who 
had killed his baby sister, and then appeased the anger ol 
the mother by a present of a little pig. In the course of 
last year one party of murderers set out on a kill but 


unfortunately commenced proceedings on the wroyf 


victim. The wretched man, who was a friend, proclaimed 
his identity at the first blow, but so lightly is life held, 


and so powerful the desire for Heera, that in response tof 


his ery, “I am not the man you want,” the victim wa 

told, ‘“‘ Too late, you are half dead already.” 
? ~ 

he was. 


greater authority on ritual murder, is of the opinion that j 
‘there is something behind the Heera of Papua whichP 


‘ 


we do not understand . . .” and that possibly 
or service ” was in the original idea of Heera. 
The Governor tells this year two good stories about 


And 9 
The Administrator, than whom there is 1h 


* prowess 


34 


sorcery, one of which will surely give cause for reflection 


to the public-spirited directors of Lloyds. 


Governor h 


Murray again confesses to the view that there is something 


to be said for ‘‘ the very blackest of magic ”—The met 
folk of Keveri were one day suffering from boredom, and 
decided to go all out for a few murders, and they sallied 
forth armed for their fell purpose. Their wives saved 
them, because fearing that murder might mean_pris0 
they “made sorcery” and thereby compelled thei 
husbands to sheath the murderous knives—and “ sorcely 
was on the side of law and order.” 

Superstition is universal and sometimes products 
strange results, The directors of Lloyds heard last yea! 
of the courage of two Papuan natives, Igua and Gari-Dai, 
in saving a lady named Mrs. Berge, who was wrecked 0! 
the s.s. ‘ Vaiviri,’ and in recognition of courage, decided 
to award the silver medal to Igua and the bronze medal to 

. Gari-Dai, Unfortunately Igua happened to die just 
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the medals arrived in Papua. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
What better proof could the Papuan natives need of 
sorcery? After the burial of Igua a public meeting was 
called to present the bronze medal to Gari-Dai. Europeans 
and Papuans gathered to do honour to the brave as the 
director of Lloyds had desired. But, alas, ‘‘ the atmo- 
sphere was that of a funeral”; the father of Gari-Dai 
expressed thanks for the medals, but said sorcery was 
behind them, and death for his son was certain. The 
yaliant Gari-Dai received his medal looking like a corpse, 
whilst Igua’s mother trembled with terror at the prospect 
of death by sorcery. 

The charm and romance of Papuan government travel 
far beyond the compass of a single article, for they are 
contained in a whole series of Government Reports unique 
in official literature, but the wealth of information, wisdom, 
and entertainment which they contain will repay a 
hundredfold the time spent by any reader upon them. 


Passant Regardant 


Revolution 

By Peter FLemina. 
Gao PAUT.O is like Reading. only much further away. 
kK? Brazil is a young country, and here industry still 
sprawls, has not yet acquired the rather spurious glamour 
with which Russian films and the more acquiescent modern 
poets have partly succeeded in investing the trappings of 
a mechanical age. Sao Paulo’s sky-scrapers are gauche 
and isolated phenomena; her innumerable trams have 
not that air of bland inevitability which is the true source 
ofatram’s dignity. You almost expect them to shy at the 
traffic lights. 

On the Sunday afternoon, when we got back to our 
hotel, they told us that there had been a revolution. It 
had broken out the night before, and was now in full swing. 

We were annoyed. We had intended leaving for the 
interior on the following day, and the revolution made 
this impossible. We were also a little piqued. None of 
us had had any previous experience of revolutions : but 
from all we had heard of them, to be in the middle of one 
and not to know anything about it until eighteen hours 
after it had started seemed to argue a certain lack of 
perspicacitv. Your Trained Observer, we could not help 
feeling, would have been on to this business a little earlier 
in the day. I for one resolved that from then on I would 
make an intensive first-hand study of the revolution. 

As things turned out I had five days to do it in. On the 
sixth (vesterday) we all left Sao Paulo in an attempt—so 
far unsuccessful—to cross the Northern boundary of the 
State on our journey into the interior. 

They were dull days. I suppose one’s first revolution— 
like one’s first experience of anything of which one’s 
preconceptions have been coloured by literature and the 
drama—is always rather disappointing. From the point 
of view of local colour, the first of the five was easily the 
best. On that day there were at least to be observed 
occasional lorry-loads of citizens, clearly in a state of con- 
siderable excitement, who careered through the streets 
at eight or ten miles an hour, shouting. There were also 
students, with sashes slung round their shoulders, who 
stood at strategic points holding inferior guns at angles 
perilously acute, and carrying on long, theoretical argu- 
ments with the more obviously non-combatant elements 
in the population. There was also, best of all, a real 
machine-gun. It stood on the steps of the Post Office, 
Wrapped up in newspaper. But these were the only out- 
ward and visible signs of an event from which one had a 
right to expect something much more sensational. No 
shots were fired in anger, and very few, I understand, by 
accident, Boat Race Night was Armageddon to this. 


The second day did nothing to restore our faith in the 
dramatic value of revolutions. They even took away the 
machine-gun. Concealing our chagrin, we set about 
mastering the larger aspects of the political situation. 
Superficially, it was a simple one. Sao Paulo, the richest 
and most important of the Brazilian States, was revolting 
against the Federal Government at Rio. The Federal 
Government is (or was yesterday) in the hands of the 
so-called Provisional Cabinet, under President Getulio 
Vargas, who came into power after the revolution of 1930. 
Sao Paulo, tired of being (as she maintains) bled white 
by the Federal Government and getting nothing in return, 
has taken affairs into her own hands and, with the support 
of a few states and hopes of support from several more, has 
confronted Rio with a demand for a constitution. It is 
because this demand is so obviously reasonable that our 
five days have been so uneventful. Everyone in Sao 
Paulo is a sincere and enthusiastic supporter of the revo- 
lution ; and since opposition to it can only come from the 
other states (with whom communication is no longer 
possible) the unfortunate newspapers of Sao Paulo have 
nothing to report save the symptoms of unanimity. 
These, amplified and elaborated in almost hourly extra 
editions, acquire with the passage of time a certain air 
of the ludicrous. The tremendous abstractions, the abun- 
dant exclamation marks, and the throbbing adjectives of 
the leading article are badly let down by the news items. 
In one column we are told that the heart of a people has 
never more gloriously vibrated to a common cause; in 
the next we read that the Associated Pigeon-Fanciers of 
Sao Paulo have placed 500 of their best birds at the disposal 
of the commander-in-chief. 

But I only saw the birth of this revolution, and even 
the greatest of us had something ridiculous in his appear- 
ance at birth. I must not be thought to mock its conduct, 
of which I know nothing, or the principles inspiring it, 
which appear to me theoretically admirable. The man 
who laughs at a photograph of the infant Mussolini on a 
horse-hair rug is not deriding Fascism. I have nothing 
but respect for the temper of the citizens of Sao Paulo at 
this crisis in her history. But I repeat that, as revolutions 
are supposed to go, this one was a disappointment. 


Theatre 


*’To-Morrow will be Friday.” A Comedy by 
Phillip Leaver. At the Haymarket Theatre. 
THERE is a book, I fancy in several volumes, to be written on 
the subject of literary debts. The first, and perhaps the most 
stimulating, portion would treat of the deliberate appropria- 
tion of material ; of those cases in which the author of a work 
has, with or without acknowledgments, consciously enlisted 
the efforts of a predecessor. A later section of the book would 
deal with those more frequent occasions on which a writer 
has so fallen under the spell of a prevalent convention that 
there is nothing personal, in any valuable sense, left in his 
work. If the book were comprehensive enough, a short para- 
graph, in this latter section, might be devoted to Mr. Phillip 

Leaver. 

The curtain rises on the music room at Coaters, with that 
kind of trivial conversation, alternately expansive and inert, 
which the playgoer by experience has learned to recognize as 
a prelude to the unexpected. After the usual preliminaries, 
in which the elaborately fatuous Mr. Athole Stewart (as Lord 
Charles Harley) and Mr. Graham Browne (as Mr. Angus 
Tallboy) wind up the machinery of humour, and Mr. Patrick 
Waddington (pretending to be the Duke of Brixham) flirts 
remotely with Miss Celia Johnson (The Hon. Cynthia Lynne), 
we are introduced to Mr. Leaver’s surprise. Lady Immingham 
(Miss Marie Tempest) announces that she must sell Coaters : 
a rich Australian, Garth Sydney (Mr. Leon Quartermaine) has 
suggested, through his agent, that he might buy it. Sydney 
arrives, and is invited to stay for luncheon. A week later 
he is still there. He has pronounced himself charmed with the 
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house, and Lady Immingham is charmed with him. Lord 
Charles Harley and the Duke of Brixham are, of course, less 
unreserved in their admiration. The latter, indeed, thinks he 
has seen Sydney before: a suspicion which, in the circum- 
stances, would have been plausible, even if Cynthia had not 
obviously fallen in love with the man. 

And, of course, they are correct in their suspicions, as 
Mr. Leaver hastens to point out to us. First of all, we are shown 
a love scene, in which Sydney shows that his intentions in 
one direction are merely those of seduction. Then we find him 
rummaging in his hostess’ jewel-case, while the rest of the 
household is supposed to be asleep ; and when he is discovered, 
threatening to blackmail Lady Immingham with talk of the 
first husband (he was, of course, an acrobat) whom she has 
long thought dead. Then is revealed the other side of this not 
unfamiliar currency. Lady Immingham hears the call of 
her distant, but evidently never forgotten past. We find 
her sitting on the sofa and exchanging reminiscences of circus 
life with Garth, who turns out to be her nephew, and confesses 
that his resurrection of her husband has not the sanction of fact. 
Finally, we are shown a deplorable love scene, in which the 
Duke of Brixham and the mildly remorseful Cynthia are joined 
in a firm but unconvincing union. 

Confronted with such an amazing farrago of familiar situations 
and threadbare conventions, the innocent playgoer might 
conclude either that Mr. Leaver had never been in a theatre 
in his life or that he had never been out of one. There is nothing 
even remotely individual in the whole concoction. It is only 
saved from wholesale deliverance to the Council by the 
dexterity of Mr. Athole Stewart and Mr. Graham Browne in 
the moments of light-headed comedy. 'The quarter of an hour, 
normally devoted to the arrival of late comers, is filled, with 
characteristic adroitness, by Mr. Melville Gideon. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
Att 


Summer Shows 


Tr the regular follower of exhibitions will find little new 
material to arrest his attention at the few galleries which 
keep their doors open at this time of year, the visitor from 
the provinces and from abroad will have ample chance of 
gaining a condensed but enlightening insight into the various 
aspects of modern painting at the Tooth, the Lefévre, the 
Leicester and the Cooling galleries. The exhibition at Tooth’s 
is particularly noteworthy as a concise, yet characteristic 
compendium of contemporary British art. Some of the best 
living painters and sculptors are represented by typical 
examples of their work, which, despite the great differences 
of individual tendencies, display a welcome homogeneity in 
the general high level of achievement. It must be left ¢o 
personal taste to prefer Mr. John’s spontaneously vivid 
Young Negress to Mr. Wadsworth’s elaborately thought out 
abstract Composition, Mr. Matthew Smith's —lusciously 
colourful The Coral Necklace to Mr. Paul Nash's soberly 
toned Whiteleafe Cross, the realism of Mr. Sickert’s The Gas 
Stove to the lyricism of Mr. Wyndham’s Backwater or the 
exuberant Oriel by Mr. Epstein to the tranquil Kneeling 
Torso by Mr. Dobson. What is important to point out is that 
in all cases the artists have succeeded in giving clear and con- 
sistent expression to their thoughts and emotions and have 
made their statements with a conviction which is only 
attained by mature and sound technical experience. 

At the Lefévre Gallery, the main interest centres around the 
¥rench exhibits, which comprise works by Rousseau, Modig- 
liani, Utrillo, Derain, Matisse and others. What is presumed 
to be a portrait of his son by Toulouse-Lautree shows this 
artist in a different mood from that of the exotic fin de siécle 
revelry of Montmartre night-life, with which his art is generally 
associated. A feeling of infinite sadness imparts great dignity 
to this picture, in which the fragile figure of the pale boy with 
the large black dog beside him, makes one think of some 
Spanish Infante painted by Velasquez. The two Views of 
London by Mr. Raoul Dufy, scintillating with colour and 
animation, attribute to our stolid grey city a somewhat 
unexpected, festive hilarity. Though hardly characteristic of 
the depicted subjects, these genial water-colours are fully 
descriptive of their author's spirited imagination and of his 


——<y 


typically French sensitivity for rhythmic organization, ;, 
spite of the apparently spontaneous disorder of the treatment, 
From the point of view of representation, another water-coloy 
view of London, Park Lane by the late Scottish painter Legis 
Hunter, is more convincingly evocative. Done shortly hefoy 
his death, this vivid, broadly brushed-in sketch holds a wealth 
of inspiration which makes one regret all the more the artis, 
untimely disappearance. 

The exhibition at the Leicester Galleries consists of ty 
sections, respectively devoted to eighteenth century and t) 
modern art. The lover of old pictures will be interested ang 
amused to see two small oils by Hogarth, Before and After. 
suggestive embodiments of the great master’s sense of observ, 
tionand ofhumour. Inthe collection of contemporary painting, 
most of which have already been on view at recent exhibitions, 
special attention may be drawn to two small and unpr. 
tentious landscapes of Hampstead Heath by Mr. Donald 
Towner, a young artist whose work has as yet been little 
shown. Though there may not be much originality in 
Mr: Towner’s manner, which is clearly founded on his admin. 
tion for Constable and the painters of the Barbizon Schoo, 
there is a sincerity and a natural subtlety in his painting, 
which make them sympathetically attractive. 

At the Cooling Galleries, the members of the London Artists 
Association continue to display, in deed perhaps more than in 
thought, their propensities towards the expressionistic and 
neo-impressionistic modes of expression of French. artists, 
Such names as Matisse, Braque, Derain, Segonzac surge 
continually in one’s mind in looking at these paintings where 
the assimilation with a foreign technical manner often acts 
detrimentally on the chances of revealing inherently individual 
conceptions and emotions. This does not apply though to 
Mr. William Roberts, whose very personal style can be seen 
at its best in Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Keynes—a_ successful 
concentrated effort to unite portraiture with pictorial compos 
tion, nor to Mr. H. E..du Plessis, the genuine naivety of who 
painting is well attuned to the intimate and detailed nature 
of his imagination, 

MICHAEL SEVIER, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specrator,’” SEPTEMBER IsT, 1832. 

A day or two ago, in an adjoining village, a tall raw-boned son 
of the Green Island was pursued by those harmless doves yelept 
beadles. Pat was aware of their approach to his mansion, and, 
having put on a red nightcap, remained undaunted at their appear: 
ance. On being told he must accompany them to gaol, * Houl 
back.’ said he, ** as you value your precious existence. I’m an 
Azetic cholera patient ; and, if you come one step nearer me, as! 
live, Pll blow my pestilential breath on ye’s.” A word is enough to 
the wise—the beadles postponed their call. 

* * * * 

New Sours Wates.—The accounts from Sydney, which come 
down to the 27th March, describe the prospects of persons who had 
emigrated to the Colony as most favourable, particularly that oi 
mechanics, who were making a good livelihood, and were in many 
instances saving money. The demand for this latter class was % 
general, that the Legislative Council had taken the subject into 
consideration, and had passed a resolution of the grant of 3,000, 
for promoting the emigration of mechanics from Great Britain. 
Great exertions are making to improve the internal condition of the 
colony ; and, among other votes of the Council, 2,000J. has been 
granted towards the erection of the Australian College, in pursuancé 
of the recommendation of the Secretary of State, sent out last yea 


Garden Mood 


J sar in the deep garden with my friend 
Near murmuring trees, upon dew-heavy grass ; 
We watched our stolen years lean through the glass 
Of memory whose moving form would bend 
Between us, her dim fingers flitting end 
To end of the dark mirror where love passed 
Burdened with beauty of losses that outlast 
This gift of burning hours life has to spend. 


Of the forgotten Ideal we spoke, whose scars 
Alone were not among time’s robberies ; 
Twitching with laughter on high, ironic stars 
Watched cold Eternity’s deliberate walk. 
We heard in the gloaming a sighing of trees like seas. 
Night hushed the weeping twilight and our talk. 
R. L. Mécroz. 
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Country Life 


Tur New Harvest. 

Harvest has been reaped this year on the prairie principle, 
in five counties: Norfolk, Oxford, Hants, Cambridge and 
Haddington. A gigantic machine—the Clayton Harvester- 
thresher, the only one of its sort made in England, has defied 
the limitations of our fields and weather, and completed the 
harvest in one process. It reaps, threshes, sorts and bags the 
grain all at the same time, throwing out not bound sheaves but 
groups of filled sacks, The success has been marked, in spite 
of laid crops, flattened and tangled by thunder-storms ; and 
has been made possible in this country by the perfection of a 
new drying process to which the grain is subjected after 
threshing. On one farm unit in Norfolk, belonging to those 
great pioneers, -arker and Proctor, two of these machines 
were at work simultaneously, cutting and threshing from 25 
to 30 acres a day apiece ; and more would have been used, if 
a sufficient team of skilled hands had been available. Though 
simple and by no means delicate such a multiple machine 
needs, of course, special knowledge. The spectacle of the 
machine at work was most persuasive, at least to my eves : 
and the farmer and even the farm hands seemed to be well 
pleased. The excellent crops, both of barley and wheat, 
doubtless promoted such satisfaction, 

* * * * 


Wiere Frowrers Prevatn.. 

The north-west of England has two examples, delightfully 
emphasized this August, of the importance of flowers. ‘The 
Horticultural Society of Shrewsbury, which is a private body, 
has made these many years, in spite of occasional bad spells 
of weather, a very solid profit out of its annual floral féte, 
which is unique in the world, both by reason of its site, where 
“Sabrina fair,” in her loveliest embraces ‘* the 
quarry,” and by virtue of its organization. It involves cach 
year an expenditure, I should say, of not less than £10,000. A 
good part of this profit has been spent for the use and adorn- 
ment of the town. The flowers have provided the citizens 
with parts of two public gardens, with a bridge across the 
Severn, and, among a host of smaller gifts, with a trout hatchery. 
In the Dingle pool are trout of a good pound in weight waiting 
transference to the river. This private society, though it has 
no sort of connexion in any way with the municipality, has 
definitely helped to lower the rates. 


gesture, 


* * ao * 


You might say that here was a salient example of the 
superiority of individual effort, if it were not that another 
municipality in the North-West has gone, if not one better, 
one as good. Southport was fired by the Shrewsbury example ; 
and Southport is one of the few towns where the municipality 
is everything. It has its own municipal golf-courses, among 
other luxuries, and has so skilfully managed its various 
businesses that it claims to have reduced the rates beyond 
precedent. Some hold that the town would have been by 
this time almost rate-free, if it had not been hampered by 
that stupidest of all Government restrictions, which forbade 
a municipality to buy land unless it could show immediate 
need. Many critics grew gloomy at the threat of a municipal 
flower show and felt themselves justified when money was 
Jost at the first venture. 

* * * * 

To-day, as all the world knows, the triumph is complete. 
The show is perhaps the greatest in the world. It draws 
many foreigners. It is the high festival, at any rate outside 
London, of the cult of flowers. Hundreds of people are every 
year drawn to Southport, not by the show itself, but by the 
floral setting of the town. The herbaceous border as designed 
and conducted by a famous scene-painter—if a gardener may 
be so called—extends for about a mile, and from end to end 
you can see no earth for flowers and find no clash of colour. 
The flower show is much more than a financial success in 
itself. It has made the name of the town as inseparable 
from the thought of flowers as Bushey Park from chestnuts 
or parts of Japan from cherries or the suburbs of Sydney 
from wattle. And all the time the cult of flowers widens 
and deepens among all classes. 


Tur FLaminc Flower, 

Our florists have marvellously responded to the demand. 
It would be hard to name any flower that has not grown in 
splendour as in favour during the past few years. Let me 
take some of the more common, seriatim. Among roses the 
climbing habit has been bred into a very great variety of 
full-flowered sorts. The President of the National Rose 
Society, whom I was congratulating on this development, 
spoke with especial admiration of the climbing Madam 
Butterfly ; and it is indeed as lusty as it is fair. In the 
Polyanthus tribe the various Poulsons—perhaps Else is the 
best—have a vogue equal to the American Pillar, and 
Gloria Mundi, though not so long flowering or big in flower, 
further extended this decorative range. In sweet peas even 
the humblest now demands special sorts. Mrs. H. 
Searles, Powerscourt, Youth, Flamingo are like new flowers 
compared with the old mixtures. There are new zinnias, 
valled dahlia-flowered, which at first blush may easily be 
mistaken for dahlias, by reason both of colour and form. 

* co a * 


grower 


The selection and improvement of the Iceland poppy, such as 
Gibsons, have had only less influence on its increase than the 
Shirley selection of the common poppy. The always useful 
montbretia, which lasts better in water than any others, has 
yellow as well as scarlet varieties and striking intermediate 
hybrids such as Mephistopheles or Rosea. The old Red-hot 
Poker, with such varieties as The Rocket, has achieved very 
similar tints. How very delicate in hue and graceful in growth 
is the newest nasturtium ‘ Golden Glory.” The * King ” 
rudbeckia is so purple and fine that you might not know 
its race. As to the dahlia it has swelled, as in the Harrow song, 
from cricket ball to football size : and is often—to my eyes— 
as hideous as it is But the growth of colour is 
astounding as in such a variety as Dobbie’s maroon “* Sultan 
Glade *” ; and contrasted with these ponderous * show dahlias” 
the newer single bedding dahlias such as Mrs. Musgrave 
Hoyle are lovely and most useful, especially in public gardens. 
The Caucasian scabious is now a big and precious flower 

popular for cutting that it has brought a small fortune 
to some growers—and ean be had in a delightful gradation of 
mauyes and in pure white, As for the gladiolus, it is perhaps 
more various in colour than any other flower and its popularity 
intense. Since the strange primulinus variety was found 
by the Zambesi Falls it has run riot in colour, ‘* Charles 
Dickens * is a good example of the newer hues. 

* * * * 


gorgeous, 


These are but random examples that might be indefinitely 
extended. The carnation (especially since Allwood’s crosses 
produced both dwarf and border varieties) and the nemesia, 
extended far beyond its African origin, are classical examples 
of the florist’s skill. It is a little surprising that a public which 
jumps very quickly to a new variety or species of flower should 
be reluctant to acknowledge a new sort of vegetable. How 
delicious is the Mange-tout pea, the butter-bean, the custard 
marrow, salsafy, scorzonera, the yellow tomato and chicory as 
a bleached vegetable, or the garden kohl-rabi—a cabbage, 
though it looks like a turnip—and how rarely any one is seen ! 
Indeed as a nation we seem to be much more interested in 
beauty than in use. The vase on the table matters more than 
the dish. 

* * * * 
A QvuEER FRIENDSHIP. 

In some * nature notes” in the Welsh Gazette, published 
in a part of Britain that is a paradise for birds, an account 
is given of an astonishing friendship between a blackbird 
and a rat. The bird is fed regularly at the kitchen window 
which he taps impatiently if the food is not already put out. 
The larger pieces of bread he always carried off in the same 
direction, and the kindly sleuths who fed him discovered 
that he delivered them to a young rat, who came expectantly 
to the mouth of his hole to await them, Unusual greed in a 
bird is often a sign of some curious association. Much the 
tamest robin of my acquaintance—she would take food 
from anyone’s hand—was found to be feeding a young cuckoo, 
hunger drove the foster mother to seek food at all 

- W. Beacn THomas. 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


— 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srectaton.] 


OTTAWA AND HOLLAND 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—As the chief sufferers of the new economic policy devised 

at Ottawa you designate the Argentine and Denmark—no 

doubt correctly, but will you allow me to mention some 
facts concerning Holland ? 

It has been predicted (by The Times) that all countries 
will *“‘ show themselves eager to come to fair arrangements 
for the encouragement of mutual trade, now that we are no 
longer willing to buy freely from those who refuse to buy 
from us.” I should like to preface my data concerning 
Anglo-Dutch trade with the remark that at any rate Holland 
has never refused to buy from England. Until recent years 
Holland had an all-round tariff of five per cent., the effect 
of which was, of course, hardly protective. Under the stress 
of the world crisis that tariff has been raised to ten per cent., 
still, as matters are nowadays, an extremely low level. Taking 
the figures of one of the last years that ean still be described 
as normal—1928—Holland then bought goods from England 
to a value of £26,644,000. France, with a population nearly 
five times as large as that of Holland, bought £43,700,000. 
In the first six months of 1932, while French imports from 
England dropped to £11,369,000, Dutch still stood at 
£8,548,000. 

Denmark, as you observe, will feel the tariffs on bacon, 
dairy produce, and eggs more than any other country. But 
Holland, too, in 1928 imported those articles into this country 
to the value of £4,300,000 (£2,570,000 in 19381), £4,600,000 
(£3,350,000 in 1931), and £1,550,000 (£1,380,000 in 1931) 
for the three categories respectively. Add to that plants 
trees, and bulbs, fruit and vegetables—£1,750,000 (about the 
same in 1931) and £2,548,000 (£1,800,000 in 1931) respectively 
—and you get a total of £14,448,000 of articles imported from 
Holland (£10,850,000 in 1931) on which import duties will now 
have to be paid which no ‘* eagerness to come to fair arrange- 
ments on the part of Dutch negotiators will be capable of 
removing, for in the one case pledges have been given to the 
Dominions and in the other (with the exception of bulbs) to 
English producers. 

It is possible that Holland will enter into conversations, as 
other countries interested in the English market are about 
to do. But even assuming that England were willing, and 
able, to grant concessions, what counter-concessions could 
Holland be asked to give, when the Dutch market already 
absorbs immense quantities of the industrial goods which 
England manufactures and could import on a still larger scale 
if she were determined to compete with Germany and the 
United States in earnest ? 

I am not expressing any opinion on the merits of the new 
policy from the point of view of English interests. But to a 
Dutchman it is somewhat puzzling to hear the claim advaneed 
that the negotiation of an agreement making for “freer trade” 
(the English Government’s real object according to some 
interpreters) will be facilitated by the Ottawa arrangements, 
or, speaking generally, by the new tariffs.—I am, Sir, &e., 

P. Gry, 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—A year ago you published a letter in which I suggested 
that the greatest service Great Britain could render to the 
cause of peace would be the unequivocal adoption of the policy 
of peaceful treaty revision. If France wanted security, she 
must recognize the injustices of the dictated Peace Settlement 
and consent to their redress. 

Within the last twelve months France has declared her 
willingness to renounce the yearly credit balance of twenty 
million pounds to which the Young Plan entitled her. The 
Fascist Grand Council of Italy has definitely adopted the 
principle of treaty revision as part of its programme. Senator 
Borah has proposed that the United States should cancel war 
debts if by so doing it could promote a general settlement. 

In these circumstances, I would suggest that we might do 


well to reconsider our attitude towards our German colonial 
mandates. There are three main reasons why it is desirabj 
that these mandates should, at our suggestion, be transferreq 
into German control: (1) Because the summary confiscation, 
was a violation of the Fifth of the Fourteen Points ; (2) Becauy 
for social and economic reasons Germany needs colonies yo 
less than do other First Class Powers ; (3) Because our oy 
moral. position would be enormously strengthened for the 
difficult task of asking the United States for a cancellation of 
war debts, and Poland and the Powers of the Little Entente 
for a reconsideration of the territorial settlement. 

Our doctrine of the paramountcy of native interests should 
not be used as an argument against this proposal, since in the 
pre-War years German colonial policy was characterized by 
both efficiency and enlightenment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mossley Hill, Liverpool. R. G. WALmsLey, 


THE IRISH DISPUTE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sm,—In the present Irish controversy is our Government 
justified in pressing for the rigid enforcement of the (so called) 
Treaty without making any allowance for anything that 
happened before 1922 ? 

By the Treaty we accepted the principle, to quote Mr. Shay, 
that ** National self-government is not for the good of the 
people ; it is for the satisfaction of the people.” From ou 
point of view the Treaty stands as a confession of the failure 
of our attempts to incorporate Ireland within the British 
political system by the Act of Union. For more than a hundred 
years we have tried to suppress the natural function of self- 
government. Is it surprising that the machinery should 
fail to work normally in the hands of people with no previous 
experience of government and a morbid political mentality? 
Surely we cannot divest ourselves of some responsibility for 
this political mentality resulting as it does from our failure 
to assimilate the Irish people. Mr. de Valera and his friends 
are in effect by-products of our attempt to govern Ireland in 
the past. No doubt they have behaved very badly and it is 
natural enough to want to hit back. But is it wise or just to 
punish practically the whole of the Free State population 
because, with only ten years’ experience of self-government, 
they have not been wise in choosing their governors. If the 
present position continues we shall no doubt by economic 
pressure ke able in time to dictate our own terms; but a 
* Versailles *’ settlement would be no real settlement. Froma 
financial point of view it is not of urgent importance that we 
should make good at once the loss incurred by the refusal to 
hand over the land annuities. Having shown what economic 
weapons we have in our hands would it not be wise now to 
withdraw the special tariffs without any bargaining or reference 
to the Free State Government, but merely as a gesture of 
friendship to the Irish people, and perhaps also a recognition 
that we are not without some responsibility for the Govern- 
ment under which they now suffer ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

25 Moorgate, E.C, 2. C. R. V. Courts. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sir,— Our play-boy schoolmaster, Mr. Bernard Shaw, has 
recently expressed himself on the question of the stupid 
squabble between the British Government and the Irish 
Free State. Allowing for his hyperbole and paradox, I 
suggest that Mr. Shaw has put his fmger on the essential 
weakness of governmental Britain in questioning its claim 
to “the right to be judge, jury and executioner in every 
case to which it is party.’ Mr. Shaw also compares Mr. 
de Valera’s claim for reconsideration of the Treaty of 1921 
to Germany’s unceasing plea for treaty revision. The 
comparison is apt, and it does, I suggest, reveal one grave 
lacuna in our attempts to build up, through Geneva, a neW 
world order. 

It is mockery to talk of a society of nations, an organized 
world community, until and unless that community is 
provided, like the State, with appropriate institutions, 1¢., 
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jaw courts and magistrates’ courts, and a social force such 
as the police for the purpose of ensuring and enforcing law 
and order. As long as States claim complete “ sovereignty,” 
as long as they have not established disinterested inter- 
national authorities to determine precisely such issues as the 
present one between the British and Irish Governments, 
their treaties do not represent much more than a clothing 
in legal language of relative positions of power. Statesmen 
are fond of proclaiming the indispensable sanctity of treaties, 
yet we know only too well that “sovereign” States do 
prepare to break, and do break those treaties, when circum- 
stances appear to be propitious. The world needs firm 
guarantees for the observance of treaties—as the French are 
never tired of telling us ; it also needs, perhaps more urgently, 
machinery for the reconsideration and eventual revision of 
treaties on grounds of equity, or in the interests of the inter- 
national community. In default of such machinery you get 
the political venom of the Germans’ challenge to the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Irish challenge to the Treaty of 1921, 
and, on the other hand, policies such as that of France and 
Great Britain, based on the assumption that might is right. 
Mr. Shaw suggests that the dispute with Ireland should 
be taken to the court at The Hague. May I point out that 
the Permanent Court, being pre-eminently a judicial body, is 
only competent to interpret what is established law. That 
is a useful function, but it does not touch the graver issues 
—between Germany and France, Japan and China, Ireland 
and Great Britain—which are bedevilling international 
politics. There is urgent need for an international juris- 
diction. And it is to this end that I suggest we should all 
direct our thinking, thereby removing the reproach of three- 
quarters of the world against the existing League of Nations. 
-—I am, Sir, &e., W. HorsFratt Carrer. 
Marlow, Bucks. 


HOUSING 
[To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 

Sir,--With regard to Captain Townroe’s letter on the above 
subject it will, perhaps, be agreed that a consideration just 
as weighty as retrenchment is whether the housing subsidies 
have, apart from slum clearance, fulfilled and are fulfilling 
their purpose. Many will think that the direct purpose of the 
subsidies in facilitating the erection of modern houses for 
the fortunate few is of less importance than the indirect 
purpose, through the migration of families to the new 
municipal estates, in bringing about some expansion of 
accommodation and some greater measure of comfort for the 
many who have to continue to live in the congested areas. 
It has certainly been the impression of those in contact with 
the congested areas in London that the congestion of these 
areas has not been and is not being in the least relaxed by the 
effect of the new housing estates. Impressions are, however, 
not always to be relied on, even in their aggregation ; but 
it now so happens that these impressions have found a full 
corroboration in the London census figures. A reference to 
the figures for the congested inner boroughs shows that the 
number of families in these has not been on the increase, as 
in London as a whole, but on the decrease. That ought. 
to help the situation, but unfortunately the decrease in the 
number of families is exceeded by the larger decrease in the 
number of dwellings. It seems probable that vacated 
dwellings have been largely converted to non-residential 
uses, instead of accruing to the benefit of families remaining 
in the area. And consequently in the number of rooms 
per family there has been no improvement. This explains 
why the congestion remains unrelieved, and further why the 
outlook in the closure of insanitary dwellings and condemned 
basements remains, in the absence of alternative accom- 
modation, as hopeless as ever. The failure of the housing 
subsidies, so far as they may purport to relieve the congested 
areas in London, is, in fact, proved to be complete. 

Any loss in housing prospects through the temporary 
reduction or abolition of housing subsidies owing to the 
present financial stringency will be to some extent compen- 
sated, if a new start can be made with a housing policy 
which will bring to the population continuing to inhabit the 
congested areas some measure of benefit out of the millions 
of money which are being annua!ly expended on housing and 


some measure of protection for their housing interests.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH FUND 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the letter in your 
columns from Messrs. Cameron and Brown, secretaries of 
the “Commission on Cultural Films” objecting to my 
advising school teachers to apply (I suggest) through Education 
Committees or Directors for a grant from the above Fund 
for school projectors, although my advice was based upon 
the firm opinion of a “ very high legal authority.” They 
object because they contend the Fund is for their non-existent 
institute. It is not. Lord Hailsham, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, said: “The Fund is not earmarked for a proposed 
film institute. It is available for all concerned in the develop- 
ment of the industry.” And Lord Askwith, uncontradicted 
by Lord Hailsham, said: ‘If schools desire to purchase 
projectors and hire films, they could also become applicants 
whose claims would be considered.” 

The Act says the Fund is * for the purpose of encouraging the 
use and development of the cinematograph as a means of 
entertainment and instruction.” There is not a word in it 
about an institute. Further, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asked the Government * whether they can give an undertaking 
that before any money from this Fund is given to this Institute, 
its constitution and functions will be submitted to Parliament.” 
Inasmuch as the proposed Institute is, according to the Com- 
mission to have seven Governors appointed by the Government, 
and claims to certify films for the Government and serve 
Government Departments here and abroad, it is evident it 
will have a public character, and therefore cannot legally 
have any grant from this Fund until it is approved by Par- 
liament.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES MARCHANT. 

Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 


GOLD VALUATION 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


H. J. Barron. 


Sir,— 

The strong doctrinism existing in England as regards the gold 
valuation is so blind that, when the time of depression sets in, there 
will be this special feature: the economical authorities of the 
country will refuse to listen to the cause here foreshadowed ; every 
possible attempt will he made to prove that the decline of commerce 
is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable matters. The workman 
and his strikes will be the first convenient target ; then speculation 
and over-trading will. have their turn. Later on, when foreign 
nations, unable to pay in silver, have recourse to protection, when a 
number of other secondary causes develop themselves ; then many 
would-be wise men will have the opportunity of pointing to specific 
reasons which in their eyes account for the falling off in every branch 
of trade. Many other allegations will be made totally irrelevant to 
the real issue, but satisfactory to the moralizing tendency of 
financial writers. The great danger of the time will then be that, 
among all this confusion and strife, England’s supremacy in com- 
merce and manufactures may go backwards to an extent which 
cannot be redressed, when the real cause becomes recognized, and 
the natural remedy is applied.” 

I have taken the liberty of quoting this extract from a 
pamphlet on Money, by Lord Desborough, which I would 
advise everyone interested in the course of our economic 
distress to read carefully, The main interest of this extract 
lies in the fact that it was written by the late Mr. Ernest Sneyd 
in 1871—and we are now experiencing the first results of 
neglecting his warning. 

We should, of course, remember that the respite earned 
during the ‘nineties and early part of the twentieth century 
was caused by the great gold discoveries in South Africa and 
Westralia, a respite which might have been longer but for the 
artificial rise in the cost of gold production caused by labour 
conditions in the latter and the refusal to allow indentured 
Chinese labour in the former. This started prematurely a fall 
in commodity prices with the same symptoms that we are 
suffering now some years before the War. The process was 
arrested and disturbed by the War, but we are now merely 
continuing it in accordance with Mr. Sneyd’s prophecy. It is, 
of course, possible that further gold discoveries in West Africa, 
New Guinea and Westralia may give us another respite in the 
shape of a short era of prosperity, but this is, of course, not the 
true solution, and unless as a corollary to the Ottawa Confer- 
ence unanimity is achieved in matters of Imperial currency 
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allowing some other standard, preferably on symmetallic 
lines, to replace gold, we must of necessity fathom the full 
depths of the abyss as the Roman civilization did, and look 
forward to a renewed period of ** Dark Ages ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. APSLEY. 


MALT AND HEALTH 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—Malt has long been regarded as one of the stabilizing 
items in our normal national diet, and its production has 
been in the past a big national industry. Malt is a great 
aid to digestion and assists in the rapid conversion of food 
into energy. It helps in the assimilation of bread and other 
cereal foods, so that when taken at meal times it is a valuable 
aid to those with tired or weak digestions. 

As is well known, malt is the constituent in beer which 
helps to give that beverage its body-building properties, but 
in recent years, with the decreased production and strength 
of beer, the amount of malt used has dropped very sub- 
stantially. In 1925, 12,385,000 cwt. was used. The figures 
for last year are not yet available, but it is apparent from 
the beer production figures that the consumption of malt, 
without making any allowance for the decreased strength 
of the beer, must have been at least 2,000,000 cwt. less. 

A tribute to the value of malt is to be found in the large 
number of patent medicines which contain it. But we are 
not a medicine-taking nation by inclination, and since we 
have come to rely so much on malt we must find more new 
and pleasant ways of taking it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT LANE, 
39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. — President, New Health Society. 


THE ENGLISH TABLE 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—Whilst thanking you and Mr. Morton Shand for your 
very kind review of my book Good Things in England, may 
I take this opportunity of repeating the statement : “ England 
does not know her wealth”? For example, Nottinghamshire 
boasts a very delicious cheese—the famous Colwick cheese 
—that is akin to Camembert and may have inspired Madame 
Houblon! But how many of us have heard of it, let alone 
tasted it? There are very many others made locally of 
which many of us—myself included—know nothing. I shall 
be most grateful if readers of the Spectator will send me 
particulars of any local food product, preparation or dish 
of any kind not mentioned in my book. It is not necessary 
to send recipes ; some are commercial secrets ; the names, 
&c., of them only are necessary, and by sending them the 
sale of manufactured goods may be advanced. The English 
Folk Cookery Association has helped to make more than 
one now widely known and bought. West Riding oatcake 
or riddle bread, for instance. 

Mr. Morton Shand reproaches me for including haggis, 
but both oatcakes and haggis are as much English as Scottish, 
albeit there are local distinctions. I have contemporary 
fifteenth-century evidence that both at that time were 
popular dishes in the Midlands. Haggis was, of course, 
introduced by the Romans. But its popularity in the district 
and at the period mentioned above suggests that it was 
perhaps a favourite dish of Shakespeare. I forget whether 
he mentions it. 

Far be it from me to cast a slur on Seotland; for much 
as I love France I love Scotland still more. She has strong 
claims on my affections, for I was on the editorial and reporting 
staff and did special correspondence work for the Edinburgh 
Evening News when Hector Macpherson was editor and 
Mr. Robert Wilson managing director, and I am proud to 
say I still write for my old friend Mr. Walter McPhail the 
present editor. 

I did not include The Scottish Kitchen, by Miss F. MeNiell, 
in my list of authorities because much as I admire it I did 
not use it as an authority for Good Things in England. My 
space was so limited that I had to omit many many things and 
it did not come into the plan of the book. Miss Florence 
Jack's standard work, Cooking for Every Household, did, so 
1 mentioned it. I know neither of these writers personally. 

Our cooking heritage is so great and our unrecognized 


oh, 


food riches so vast that it will take several volumes of the 
same size as Good Things in England (nearly 400 pages and 
853 recipes) to include all the wealth we possess, particulars 
of which we might put on record. 

These particulars have to be gathered directly from people 
still living who remember or have inherited them; books 
are only used as guide-posts and for collating purposes, 
The method used is that followed by the late Mr. Cecil Sharp 
in his researches into folk song and dance. It costs a great 
deal of money to travel all over England, and I have ty 
earn every penny by free-lance journalism. All I ear by 
writing on English folk cooking is spent on further research 
and the expenses are so great I have to earn money ‘we 
writing on other subjects in order to make both ends meet, 
At present the English Folk Cookery Association has no sub. 
scription ; all I ask is for those interested to send me informa. 
tion. English cooks and English cookery have been 9 
much abused and slandered during the last eighty years 
that I felt before I could ask for a subscription I must show 
that we have a very fine cookery heritage. This is sufficiently 
proved by Good Things in England, but its contents are 
only a fraction of our national wealth. 

Will you please all help me by sending local information 
for the next book on which I am at present engaged? | 
record the names of the senders unless they wish otherwise,— 
I am, Sir, &e., FLORENCE Wuirte, 

English Folk Cookery Association, 1a Nevern Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. 5. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN THE OXFORD 
GROUP MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Religious experience is a very real and_ life-changing 
thing but Christianity has no monopoly of it and it is, therefore, 
no criterion of Truth, as between one religion and another. 

The spiritual effect of a belief is independent of its truth or 
falsity and religious experience is the reward of the enthusiastic 
and sincere believer whether he be right or wrong. 

Each religion has evolved with the civilization of which it 
forms a part, the one acting and reacting upon the other. 
Both are conventions, rules of the game, customs of thought 
and action, and are useful as bonds of union which help us 
to think and feel and act together. Both are oases in the desert 
of the unknown wherein may dwell those who do not care 
to wander. Neither have any real relation to the truth of the 
man of science or philosopher. 

It is significant, I think, that many will agree with me 
with regard to all religions except their own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hartland, N. Devon. Ricuarp Kay, M.B. 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ON THE 

“IMPERIAL COMMERCIAL LEAGUE” 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—That the result of the taxation of foodstuffs will have 
a disastrous repercussion socially, politically and economically 
upon the people of this country, I am absolutely convinced. 
That the whole idea of an ‘* Imperial Commercial League ” 
is a mistake the gravity of which it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate will, I am equally certain, make itself apparent 
as its effects develop, both nationally and internationally. 
Here are Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s own words, envisaging a 
possibility which Ottawa has so unfortunately established. 
The pronouncement on this vital question is of such interest 
and importance at the present juncture, when considered in 
relation to the position and standing of the speaker who 
uttered it, that I make no apology for this intrusion on your 
space. The words quoted were spoken in 1897, but I have 
not the reference to the place or occasion—I omitted these 
details from the cutting : 

‘** Anything in the direction of an Imperial Commercial League 
would weaken the Empire internally, and excite the permanent 
hostility of the whole world. It would check the free import of the 
food of the people. It is impracticable : but if it were practicable 
and done in the name of the Empire, it would make the [Empire 
odious to the working people ; it would combine the world against 
us, we would be a cause of irritation.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Encar H. S. Barnes-Avustin. 

36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
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Parliament and Ministers 


e Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs 
during the Middle Ages. By Mary McKisack. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s.) 

The Secretaries of State, 1681-1782. By Mark A. a 
(Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tar Parliamentary institutions have been widely adopted 
throughout the world may fairly be attributed to the prestige 
which our own Parliament enjoys. It is fitting, then, that 
the rise and development of the two Houses at Westminster 
should have attracted an ever-increasing amount of attention 
from historians, both native and foreign, of whom Professor 
A, F. Pollard is unquestionably the chief. As the study 
develops, the difficulties of the subject multiply ; it becomes 
evident that the older theories, propounded by Hallam or 
Stubbs, or even later authorities, rest on no sure foundation, 
while new hypotheses are put forward only to be refuted by 
new facts. An excellent example of the sound work that is 
being done in this field is afforded by Miss McKisack’s mono- 
graph on the mediaeval borough members, the outcome of a 
research fellowship at Somerville College. By patient study 
of the borough records she has disposed of some fashionable 
speculations and pointed the way to fuller inquiry. 

It has been suggested that the boroughs tried to evade the 
duty of electing representatives to Parliament, and that 
burgesses, when chosen, often stayed away. The suggestions 
are shown by Miss McKisack to be unfounded. Many of the 
sheriffs’ returns to the writs ordering elections are lost. It is 
true that the sheriffs’ choice of boroughs invited to return 
members varied widely in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, When Parliament was still in an experimental stage. 
But there is no evidence of reluctance on the part of the 
boroughs in general to fulfil their duty. The idea that the 
elected burgesses did not attend arose out of the discovery 
that the writs enrolled in the Exchequer, ordering payment 
by the boroughs of their members’ wages, usually refer to but 
a small number of burgesses. Miss MclKisack had the good 
sense to examine the early accounts of a number of towns, 
such as York, Norwich, Exeter and King’s Lynn, and she 
soon found innumerable cases in which burgesses had been 
paid wages though no writ relating to them was enrolled. The 
Exeter members, for instance, attended sixty-three Parlia- 
ments up to 1414, though wages writs were issued for only 
thirty-two Parliaments. As time went on, the boroughs 
realized more fully the value of representation as a means of 
securing the redress of local grievances and of checking the 
Crown’s demands for money. But the payment of members 
was felt as a sore burden, even in London, which treated its 
members handsomely and paid for their robes and their at- 
tendants’ liveries. When in the fifteenth century a seat in 
the House of Commons had come to be useful to ambitious 
courtiers and lawyers or to the followers of this or that great 
noble, the smaller boroughs were often glad encugh to find 
representatives who would offer their services frce of charge. 
Miss McKisack in her extremely interesting chapter on ‘ The 


Burgess Personnel ”’ shows that the Commons under Henry VI 
and Edward IV were “a mixed assembly of merchants, 
gentlemen and lawyers, men bound by partizan loyalties, 
zealous to retain their seats.” The landed gentry were already 
holding many borough seats, as they continued to do till 1832, 
and the House was all the stronger for their presence. It 
may be mentioned that in the course of her researches the 
author has added at least 200 names to the list of members 
(from 1213) which was compiled for Parliament in 1878. The 
Select Committee which was set up some years ago to revise 
and enlarge that list will find Miss McKisack a useful ally. 
Another young Oxford historian, Dr. Thomson, has written 
an instructive account of the Secretaries of State, two in 
number, from 1680 to 1782, continuing Miss Evans’ history 
of the office fromi Elizabeth’s time. As every student of 
eighteenth-century diplomacy knows, the two Secretaries, 
while undertaking all kind of business, divided foreign affairs 
into a Southern and a Northern department. The Secretary 
for the Southern Department dealt with our envoys in the 
Mediterranean countries and also with Ireland, the Channel 
Islands and the Colonies. The Secretary for the Northern 
Department looked after our envoys in the Empire, Holland, 
Scandinavia, Poland and Russia. They gave orders to the 
Army and Navy, each controlling the forces acting in his own 
sphere of influence. Such an arrangement seems fantastic, 
but it lasted for a century. Doubtless it accounted for some 
British reverses in the long French wars, and it led to inter- 
minable quarrels if both Secretaries were men of spirit. 
Usually, however, one Secretary dominated the other. New- 
castle took pains to get a docile colleague. Pitt would brook 
no interference when he was Secretary of State. Not until 
the reforms of 1782 did the King rearrange the duties of the 
office, entrusting one Secretary with the conduct of foreign 
policy and the other with domestic and Colonial affairs. 
After the Union of 1707 a third Secretaryship for Scotland 
was set up, but it lasted only a few years, and. though revived 
for Tweeddale in 1742, was abolished in consequence of his 
mishandling of the Jacobite rising. When the American 
troubles were becoming acute, a third Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department was appointed, in 1768, in the 
person of Hillsborough, followed by Dartmouth and the 
blundering George Germain, but this experiment ceased in 
1782. Mr. Thomson has much of interest to say about the 
actual practice of the administration, which was clumsy but 
worked well enough with a very small staff. Incidentally, he 
discusses the Secretaries’ arbitrary power of arrest, especially 
under general warrants, which was not seriously challenged 
until the case of John Wilkes and No. 45 of the North Briton 
enabled the Courts, under Pratt and Mansfield, to declare 
that general warrants were illegal. Until then the Secretaries 
had virtually acted as magistrates ; afterwards they were as 
a rule careful to keep within the law. The book throws new 
light on the political conflicts of the Hanoverian period and 
deserves attention. EpwarD HAWKE, 


Moralists and Artists in China 


The Political Philosophy of Confucianism. By Leonard 
Shihlien Hsii, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. (Broadway Oriental Library. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mencius. Translated by Leonard A. Lyall. 
12s. 6d.) 

Festivals and Songs of Ancient China. 
(Broadway Oriental Library. 18s.) 


(Longmans, Green. 


By Marcel Granet. 


Two quite different classes of readers will be attracted by these 
books—a large class of students of sociology and of moral and 
political philosophy, who as a rule have no knowledge of 
Chinese, and a smaller class generally described as sinologues, 
whose scholarship and interest are in the main linguistic, It 
is clearly for the former that the publishers’ notes are intended : 

“* The reasonableness, the essential stability of a political system 
based on the Confucian ‘* Doctrine of the Mean” cannot fail to 


attract us in an age of unreason and extremes,’ they say of Dr, Hsit’s 
study. ‘Mencius is, perhaps, the most interesting to us of the 


ancient Chinese philosophers,’ they suggest of Mr. Lyall’s volume, 
‘for he wrote on questions which confront the whole world to-day. 

.. He taught that lands are won by good government, not by 
war, and that government is founded on the home, on teaching every 
man to do his duty.’ As clearly intended for the larger class is 
their note upon Professor Granet’s book, in which they say, ‘ We 
are given an insight into the life and occupations of a primitive 
agricultural people ... . of the regulation of sexual life amongst 
them and of the Spring and Autumn Festivals, in which rigid 
prohibitions were relaxed.’ ” 

The remarks of a reviewer may legitimately be framed 
from the standpoint of the larger class of readers too, 
more especially as their validity depends to some extent upon 
points likely to set sinologues agog. And as sinologues, 
like hornets, are dangerous to stir up, it may be well to begin 
with quotations which give the gist of much that Professor 
Granet has to say. On page 81 he writes : 

“ “Ifthe Chinese believe in the scholarly origin of the Shih ching? 
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—the name of the songs referred to in the title of his book— it is 
because of the scholarly interpretation given to it; if they are 
forced to make that interpretation subtle, it is because they desire 
to extract from it precepts which accord with orthodox morality. 


And on page 17 he says : 

-“*Tf help is sought from an educated Chinese ’—help in under- 
standing the poems, the language of which is both ancient and 
difficult—‘ it is probable that he will, if he has cast off the shackles 
of classical orthodoxy, be conscious of the charm of the text, but 
he will certainly not seek in it anything more than the satisfaction 
of his aesthetic taste. He will explain an ode from the Shih ching 
just as one would explain a pleasing poem, examining the literary 
processes of the poet and pointing out the art of the writer. It 
will never occur to him that the songs might be of popular origin.’ ” 


The Chinese display, in other words, an inveterate tendency 
to moralize. The sentences just quoted suggest, indeed, that 
in Professor Granet’s view the scholarly Chinese is either a 
prig or an aesthete. To say that that is the main theme of his 
stimulating book would be quite unfair. Its main purpose is 
to give cogent reasons for thinking that the Shih ching had a 
popular origin. Nevertheless, an inference many will be led 
to draw is the alternative just alluded to. 

Before they draw it, however, let them consider Mr. Lyall’s 
view of Confucius as a country gentleman, and his translation 
of one of Mencius’ definitions of love (Book VII, Chap. 27: 
in Legge, Book IV, Part 1, Chap. 27). 

‘“** Mencius said, To save our kin is love’s core; to follow our 
elders is the core of right ; to understand these two and not depart 
from them, is the core of wisdom; to apportion them and adorn 
them is the core of courtesy ; to delight in them is music’s core. 


Delight is life ; life cannot be held in; and as we cannot hold it in, 
our feet stamp and our hands dance, without our knowing it.’ ”’ 


-ages might be filled in comparing this translation with 
Legge’s, which is very different. One cannot imagine Legge 
openly admitting that delight is life. Nevertheless his trans- 
lation, too, recognizes that, when rejoiced in, morality grows, 
and that the “ ordering and adorning” of morality is the 
chief business of what he translates as ‘‘ propriety ” and Mr. 
Lyall as * courtesy.” 

The Chinese word is li. It is one of the most important in 
their classical literature, and Dr. Hsii devotes a chapter to it. 
He says that it has no exact equivalent in English, his view of 
its function being that it is the great harmonizing factor in 
Chinese life, in art and literature as in the daily round. Thus 
he quotes Confucius’ saying that without Ji politeness becomes 
pedantry, caution timidity, and courage insubordination. 
Politically, he says (p. 96) li represents 
“the fundamental idea that the State should be organized 
according to natural laws. When the State is so organized harmony 
and order will then be possible... . If experience has proved a 
certain institution advantageous to social harmony, such an 
‘nstitution is in conformity with natural laws. That which has 
aecen proved to be detrimental to social harmony is contrary to 
nature.’ ”’ 

Here, then, is a term which overrides the alternative we 
started with—the alternative between prigs and aesthetes. A 
Chinese can be an inveterate moralist and a hyper-sensitive 
artist too. He can be a scholar enjoying the literary refine- 
ments introduced into ideas without being disturbed by the 
ideas’ popular origin. On the contrary, his delight will be all 
the greater, for proof of such origin would be only one more 
illustration of what he has always believed, that by nature 
man is fundamentally good; that goodness is to be loved ; 
that love is itself lovable, and that between moralists and 
artists there need, indeed should, be no quarrel at all. The 
* essential stability ’’ (to quote the publishers) of a political 
system based upon this conception of unity may well fill with 
envy a world which has suffered so much both from divisions 
between Church and State, and from their less frequent 
alliance against the Flesh and the Devil. 


E. Manico Gui. 








We regret that the price of “* Sublime Failures,’ by Shane 
Leslie, published by Messrs. Benn and reviewed in our 
issue of August 13th, was wrongly given. The price of the book 
is 15s., and not 8s. 6d. as was stated. 
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Political Economics 
The Finance of Government. By J. W. Hills and £, A; 
Fellowes. (Phillip Allan. 8s. 6d.) 


Tariffs. Sir W. Beveridge and a Committee of Economists, 
(Lengman. Popular Edition, 1s.) 


The Recording Angel. J. A. Hobson. (Allen and Unwin, 
3s. 6d.) 

Economic discussion, as it becomes more popular, is becoming 
more cabined in sound-proof compartments. At the time of the 
MacMillan Committee, for example, men like Mr. Keynes made 
capital fun of the Governor of the Bank of England, Sir 
Richard Hopkins of the Treasury, Major Douglas of “ credit 
scheme ” notoriety, and many more; yet the victims would 
appear to have dismissed the criticism as the most flippant 
irrelevancy. Again, it is not two months. since Local 
Authorities were exhorted, in the same issue of The Times, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to economize, and by the 
economists of Oxford and Cambridge to spend and borrow 
freely. What is remarkable is not the differences of opinion 
between the various factions, but their complete refusal to 
come to grips with one another or to take one another 
seriously. It is legitimate to identify the three political 
parties with three insulated attitudes to economic questions, 
and to find each of those attitudes represented by one of the 
books before us. 

The unchallenged boast of the Conservative Party that 
its policies derive nothing from arm-chair theorizing lends a 
corresponding interest to the output of Conservatives whose 
cast of mind is theoretical. Many have expressed themselves 
in the law; a few, Lord Hugh Cecil, for example, in politi- 
cal science ; none, except the late Lord Balfour, in economic 
theory. One outlet lies in the study of procedure, Parliamen- 
tary, administrative and financial, and of this Financial 
Secretaries to the Treasury seem especially ready to avail 
themselves; Sir Edward Hilton Young gave us one account 
of our national system of finance, and now Major Hills, who 
held office 1922-23, has given us another. He describes the 
respective parts played by the Executive and the House 
of Commons in originating both expenditure and revenue; 
the machinery by which the expenditure is made available 
to the spending Departments, and the taxation extracted 
from the public; the elaborate system of national audit 
by which Parliament is assured that money has been spent 
as voted. Up to this point, “ Finance of Government ” could 
be comfortably recommended as an excellent school book for 
adults, though it would be easier to find in Hilton Young an- 
swers to day-to-day questions such as ‘** How can one find out 
how much the Secretariat cost at Ottawa?” “Is it true that 
Government Departments are large holders of War Loan? 
&e.” But Major Hills is more ambitious. He deals with 
bigger questions: ‘‘ Ought Parliament to have effective 
control over expenditure ? Has it in fact such control? 
If not, where does the ultimate responsibility lie ? ” and with 
Inflation and Deflation, the ultimate responsibility for our 
present credit policy, Conversion strategy, past and future, 
«e., &e. Unfortunately, he raises most of these issues only to 
shirk them, and is content in the end to circle on a Treasury leash. 
(Incidentally wherever there is definite attribution, the Treasury, 
whose business it is “* generally to supervise ” the finance of 
the country, are allotted the realities of power. He is always 
on the brink of exaggerating their influence, and once at least he 
goes too far. ‘* The future of the £,” he declares, ** lies now 
more in the hands of the Treasury than of the Bank.” 
Surely the Financial debates this summer implicitly made 
clear the contrary). 

The fate of the first edition of Tariffs was a crushing blow to 
the faith that academic thought had only to approach. una- 
nimity to change the hearts of politicians. For it exercised 
no influence on an election that it was produced just in time 
to decide ; flattened out by a five-line notice in The Times, 
it was trodden underfoot by the other big battalions. The 
reappearance of the old chapters at a shilling is more welcome 
than the addition of a new one designed to bring them up to 
date. The authors are, after all, writing as_ politicians 
and they have learnt nothing, indeed, they have lost ground at 
their job. If it was too early to discuss the effects of the 
new tariffs, some attention at least might have diverted 
from academic men-of-straw to the arguments which, as a 
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matter of history, turned the British nation Protectionist. 
But the cardinal reason for imposing tariffs, that without 
them sterling might have collapsed under the joint influence 
of “ real ” and “ psychological *’ factors, they laugh rather than 
argue out of court. They answer their own concluding 
question, * What then should be our policy ?” by a warning 
that we must at all costs first guard against inflation, and 
secondly, reduce our investing rigidities; in other words, 
credit must be restricted and wages must be reduced. The 
advice of Sir William Beveridge and his accomplished colleagues 
was never more needed than now ; but much more of the above 
and they will be relegated to their lecture rooms and Free 
Trade to Limbo. 

To Mr. Hobson the authority of the Treasury and of the 
schools means equally little. His theories have their roots in 
the great heart and the common sense of humanity. National- 
ism, Imperialism, Class Feeling, Inequality of Wealth—he 
takes it to be as obvious that these are evils as that an increase 
of consuming-power is a sufficient antidote to the present over- 
production. Break down Capitalism, distribute that is, 
national income more equally, and political and economic 
friction will disappear together. The world depression has 
been too ;7ood a chance for Mr. Hobson to miss and a torrent 
of books has been flowing from his pen. Even, however, the 
admirers of his earlier more solid work have never taken their 
stand on his handling, either of practical detail or of systematic 
theory. He is at once the piain man and the visionary in 
economics, FRANK PAKENHAM, 


Jewish Mysticism 


The Zohar in Moslem and Christian Spain. By 
Bension, Ph.D. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 
The Messiah of Ismir, Sabbatai Zevi. 
Translated by Huntley Paterson. (The Bodley Head. 


Ariel 
By Josef Kastein. 
12s. 6d.) 
As Sir Denison Ross observes in his introduction to Dr. 
Bension’s study of the Zohar, less is probably known about the 
history and inwardness of Judaism than about any other of 
the great world-religions. There is a general idea that the Old 
Testament represents the substance of Jewish belief : but this 
is only true if we include in our survey the other two sources 
of teaching, which develop respectively its legalistic and its 
mystical content—-the Talmud and the Zohar. And even those 
students who have some notion of the character and import- 
ance of the Kabbalistic side of Judaism, and know the Zohar 
at least by name as the great source-book of Jewish mysticism 
and theosophy, usually stop short at this point. Indeed, until 
the present century any first-hand acquaintance with it was 
necessarily confined to Hebrew and Aramaic scholars ; and it 
was mainly known through the quotations and references of 
writers upon the occult. Yet Kabbalism at its best was a 
serious religious philosophy, only one side of which, Kabbala 
Maasit, was concerned with occult and ecstatic phenomena, 
The other and deeper side, Kabbala Jiunit—and_ it is mainly 
this which the Zohar expounds—shows many interesting 
affinities with the speculative doctrines of Neoplatonic and 
Christian’ mystics, especially in their most pantheistic 
developments. 

Two Jewish mystical schools, respectively representing the 
theurgic and contemplative aspects of the Kabbalistic tradition, 
have existed at least since the Middle Ages. With one of these 
Dr. Bension has close connexions ; for he was brought up 
within that small and dwindling group of Sepharadi Chassidim, 
established in Jerusalem by exiled Spanish Jews, which con- 
tinues to practise in a manner curiously akin to that of the 
early Quakers, a simple form of the contemplative life. 
Whereas the followers of ** practical Kabbala * tried to induce 
eestasy by means of dancing incantation and other artificial 
devices, it was ‘* by silent meditation, by introspection in an 
atmosphere in which music, blending with men’s thoughts, 
induced a forgetfulness of externals,” that these achieved the 
interior joy which is the essential grace of the Jewish mystic, 
“for only through joy can man recognize the Infinite.” 

The Zohar is the Sacred Book of this mystical Judaism, 
which transfigures the legalistic teaching of the Torah and 
Talmud by showing its deep spiritual foundations. It deals, 
under symbolic veils and by means of the favourite device of a 
commentary on the Scriptures, with the nature of God, the 


mysteries of creation, and the destiny of the soul. Many 
ideas derived from it undoubtedly filtered into the hermetic 
and theosophical literature of the late Renaissance, especially 
in Italy and Germany. But Dr. Bension’s attempts to establish 
a connexion between its teachings and those of the orthodox 
Spanish mystics, such as St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, 
fail on account of his obviously limited knowledge of Christian 
mysticism. The parallels he cites merely prove that the 
ultimate source of both Jewish and Christian spirituality is the 
Bible ; and therefore similar conceptions—e.g., of the creation 
and fall of man and need of redemption—and a common use 
of apocalyptic imagery is to be expected of them. 

How the Zohar came into being, and at what date, is stil] 
unknown to us. The book took its present shape in Spain at 
the end of the thirteenth century, where it was put forth by a 
mystically minded Rabbi named Moses de Leon as the inspired 
composition of Simeon ben Jochai, a semi-legendary personage 
of the second century. The greater part consists of revelations 
made to Simeon and communicated to his disciples; and 
obviously embodies much ancient theosophical and legendary 
material. The conception of the nature of God has marked 
affinities with Neoplatonism—a point which Dr. Bension seems 
to have missed—and many of the deepest passages exhibit in 
an interesting manner the underlying unity of all * pure” 
mysticism; its pantheistic tendency, its deep sense of the soul's 
need of purification and union with God. But perhaps the 
most important historical aspect of the Zohar and its teachings 
is the support which it has given through its doctrine of the 
Heavenly David to the Messianic hope: and hence, to the 
claims of those individuals who have from time to time 
appeared as the “* Saviours of the Race.” It is impossible to 
determine how much Christian influence enters into the 
Messianic passages of the Zohar, or how much on the other 
hand they embody of an ancient and esoteric tradition which 
may have played its part in the development of Christology. 
They are at any rate of extreme interest to the theologically 
minded. What they meant, and perhaps mean, for the inner 
world of Judaism is realized when we read Herr Kastein’s fas- 
cinating study of the career of Sabbatai Zevi, the son of a small 
shopkeeper of Smyrna, who set the whole Jewish world of the 
seventeenth century in a ferment. A profound student of the 
Zohar, he announced himself as the Messiah, though he was 
never so accepted by the responsible Jewish authorities ; and 
set out to depose the Sultan and establish the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The failure of the enterprise was complete, and 
made the more abject by the ** Messiah’s ” own conversion to 
Islam. Even as an essay in a strange by-way of history, this 
book well repays reading. It has real importance for the 
student of religious phenomena. 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


Schoolmaster of the West 


Nationalism and Impcrialism in the Hither East. By Hans 


Kohn. (Routledge. 15s.) 

Tue argument advanced by a small group of men that civiliza- 
tion, so far from being in decline, is going through a phase of 
renaissance finds striking confirmation in post-War develop- 
ments throughout the length and breadth of Asia. For lack 
of any design in perspective, however, the picture of a world 
being reborn in the East has scarcely begun to penetrate our 
consciousness. That want is now remedied, For in National- 
ism and Imperialism in the Hither East, translated by Margaret 
M. Green, Dr. Hans Kohn has followed up his earlier History 
of Nationalism in the East with a suggestive and entirely 
successful interpretation of the New Life of Hither Asia— 
where, as he does not fail to remind us, European civilization 
had its roots. 

The chapter of European ascendancy dating from what 
the history books calls modern times is now definitely coming 
to an end. And its destruction is being brought about, 
ironically enough, by that same germ-killer of nationalism 
which was in its time the incentive of Western progress, 
How this process of spiritual transformation is affecting the 
ancient cultural traditions in Egypt, in Palestine, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Syria and in Arabia, is related here, with a wealth 
of detail, Perhaps tne most significant observation, from our 
point of view, that the author makes is that ~ the East has 
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become the schoolmaster of the West ’—the very inversion 
of Victorian ideas. Dr. Kohn is referring specifically to the 
changed outlook of missionaries towards the cultural and 
religious manifestations of Eastern peoples. But the phrase 
may be said to apply equally well to the whole process by which 
Imperialism everywhere is giving place to ‘‘ the co-operation 
of peoples enjoying equal rights.’ The transition from 
political passivity to political activity is almost complete. 
And, exactly as was true of the West formerly, but is no 
longer true, nationalism here, welding peoples right across 
religious lines of cleavage, is in harmony with the rising social 
order. Not until political emancipation is as good as achieved, 
the author surmises, will social antagonisms assume any 
importance. Similarly, only after the political task has been 
accomplished will energies be released for the necessary 
cultural and social readjustments, Dr. Kohn is no less out of 
patience with the disingenuous die-hards who claim to speak 
for the downtrodden peasants and fellaheen than with refor- 
mers like Miss Mayo. 

The book is carefully annotated and supplied with five useful 
maps, besides a full bibliography. 


The German Romanticists 


German Romanticism. By Oskar Walzel. 
Elise Lussky. (Putnam. 17s. 6d.) 
Tue publication of Professor Walzel’s Deutscher Romantik in 
an English translation (gallantly achieved by Mrs. Lussky) 
leaves little excuse for future misapprehension in this country 
of the course of the German Romantic Movement. It would 
be superfluous to praise Professor Walzel here ; his book— 
this translation was made from the fifth edition—has long 
been famous in Germany, and in spite of the fact that much 
has been written about the Romanticists since its first publi- 
sation it is still regarded as a standard work. The book is 
divided into two parts: Romantic Philosophy and Aesthetics 
and The Creative Literature of Romanticism, and it goes without 
saying that the first part is the most important; for the 
Romanticists, generally speaking, are more notable for their 

ideas than for their finished artistic achievement. 

Although it is a penetrating and exhaustive exposition of 
the whole history of the Romantic Movement in Germany the 
author not unnaturally concentrates on the Jena ‘‘ School,” 
founded at the close of the eighteenth century, and including 
among its members Friedrich Schlegel, the critical intellect 
behind the Romanticists, his brother August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
Tieck, and Novalis. Here the spirit of Romanticism burned 
with its whitest flame, and the quest for the Blue Flower 
was most fervently pursued. 

Professor Walzel, throughout his book, lays special stress 
on the forward drive of the Romanticists : 


Translated by Alma 


* Though he cast his eye upon the glories of the past, the 
Romanticist nevertheless heralded a spiritually quickened golden 
age of the future. His dreamy eyes became unexpectedly bright 
and clear; ironic luminaries gave a sudden but transient light. 
Hard upon the glorification of death and the world beyond came the 
brisk, clear call to the joyous life of actual deeds, to vigorous self- 
contemplation, and to eager activity on behalf of humanity.” 
That is all very well; but what was this golden age ? What 
were these deeds ? What came of that clear call? The most 
striking thing about the Romanticist was the gulf between his 
theory and his practice: indeed, considering the theory, it 
could hardly have been otherwise. But there is surely little 
difference between ‘“ dreaming” and “heralding a golden 
age,” if the golden age is unattainable. And the goal con- 
templated by the Romanticist was indeed ineapable of 
realization. Soon the “clear call” died away, and the 
brightness faded from his eyes, which were again misted with 
vague dreams. 

For it was a hopeless task which these early Romanticists 
set themselves in the first ardour of the new movement, in 
their violent reaction from the Enlightenment. The world 
to them was a living organism, a harmony and synthesis of 
opposites, and the world was mirrored in the man. The world 
was a work of art, a unity, and the antitheses in man must 
also be synthesized and harmonized. Nature and Spirit must 
be unified, conscious and unconscious; all duality must be 
resol¥ed ; the Romanticist must be artist and philosopher in 
one; life itself must be made a work of art. And this he 


SUT Tey 


sought to achieve through “ vigorous self-contemplation ” , 
by exploring the darkness of the unconscious soul he sought 
to find the secret way. Thus did the Romanticists set out to 
make themselves *‘ harmonious, balanced personalities, human 
beings whose inner lives have the assurance of a process of 
Nature.” And because harmony is born of the union and 
synthesis of opposites, the Romanticist ‘ believed that he 
could approach his idea of harmony by turning from one 
antithesis to another and returning again quickly to the first,” 
Only thus, it seemed, could one-sidedness be avoided. Before 
duality could be surpassed man must become consciously 
protean. In other words, the Romanticist would not be 
content until he was playing all the instruments in the 
orchestra. It is perhaps inevitable that the fiddler should 
sometimes long for the trombone ; he may even study it in 
private ; but at the concert he must concentrate on his fiddle 
or lose himself in chaos, 

“IT cannot give you any definition of Romanticism,” wrote 
Friedrich Schlegel to his brother, ‘* because it would run to a 
hundred and twenty-five sheets.” It took his life-work to 
discover that there was indeed, no definition at all, 
Professor Walzel, in three hundred pages, has come as 
near as anyone to establishing a definition, to achieving, 
through painstaking synthesis, some sort of unification of the 
multifarious aspects of the movement. It is incomplete, 
because Romanticism was incomplete. And when all is said, 
is there need of apology for the dreaming of the Romanticists ? 
They stood or fell by their dreams ; and if for the most part 
they fell, their lives were not without profit for later genera- 
tions. Qhe spirit of Romanticism cannot be tied down to any 
one movement; it is the spirit of man soaring beyond its 
strength. And if too single-minded aspiration can end only 
in failure, it will none the less be a barren day for the world 


when Romanticism perishes. Epwarp CRANKSHAW 


Saint Patrick’s Purgatory 


Saint Patrick’s Purgatory. 
Washbourne. 21s.) 
* TirouGcuoutr the Middle Ages there were three great and 
thrilling legends,” writes Mr. Shane Leslie in the Preface to his 
* Collection of extracts and documents ” about St. Patrick's 
Purgatory. The first of the three concerned Prester John the 
mythical Emperor of the East ; the second was the legend of 
The Wandering Jew ; and the third the story of an Island in 
the North-West of Ireland wherein was a cave, whence through 
a locked door steps led dotvn into the world of the dead. In 
Mr. Leslie’s opinion Dante drew largely from the legends of 
*atrick’s purgatory, whose fame was world wide—*: 
mediaeval rumour which terrified travellers, awed the greatest 
criminals, attracted the boldest of knight errantry, engla- 
moured Ireland, haunted Europe, influenced the current views 
and doctrines of purgatory and not least inspired Dante.” 
This tremendous assumption Mr. Leslie does not very con- 
vineingly uphold. The story went that sinners who remained 
all night on the other side of the door would suffer untold things 
but would never go to Hell. The Church ‘ never placed the 
least guarantee upon these fascinating stories,” which seem to 
the modern reader obvious inventions. Mr. Leslie knows how 
to keep up the atmosphere of mystery though he calls many 
early witnesses who suspected the stories, and is amused by 
Fr. Macguire of Innisheen’s bluff summing up of the whole 
bundle of tales. ‘* No doubt they have their use for the 
historian, but no sane man would regard them as other than 
pure fiction. God has no need of our lies neither has St. 
Patrick. There was a cave on the Island, St. Patrick very 
probably did penance there, millions after him have done the 
same.” Even to-day the pilgrims go in crowds but “ carry 
away no tale save of spiritual retreat manfully practised amid 
the unspoiled solitudes of Nature.” 

Lough Derg was without doubt a “ target for fiction mongers 
and a goal for adventurers” ; but all the same some sort of 
agreement exists between the “experiences”? which the peni- 
tents brought back from their spiritual adventure. A flight of 
spiral steps about two miles long seems to have been generally 
described. The more rational among the pilgrims said simply 
that they sat down on the steps and went to sleep and “ in 
sleeping they entered into great imaginations and marvellous 


By Shane Leslie. (Burns Oates and 
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dreams otherwise than they were wont to have in their 
chambers or on their beds.” One man seems to have found 
“ satisfaction ”’ for his doubts. Another saw delightful as well 
as terrible scenes; a king and “a great multitude of folk 
watching this King from amongst roses and other beautiful 
things.” One plain-spoken person has been there five or 
six times; “* he saw nor suffered no such things.’”” Mathew 
Paris tells of a knight of King Stephen, a great sinner who 
desired to expiate if possible a life of infamy, reflecting with 
bitter regret “‘ how from his cradle he had wasted his time in 
arsons and rapine.” We do not know what he suffered, but 
even in the matter of self-accusation he would seem to have 
been imaginative. 

In 1632 a Protestant Bishop was sent to destroy all vestige 
of the supposed purgatory. He found what he looked for. 
“The cave,” he said, was “ a poor beggarly hole,’’ the chapel 
which stood near it he undermined and “‘ brake down” all 
which appertained to it, ‘‘ and so pulled down some great 
Irish houses. Thus when I had defaced all saving one Irish 
house: I came out of the Island myself and left one half of 
my men behind to pull that down also so soon as they should 
see me landed not sooner ; lest if by a storm we were driven 
back, we might want a place to shelter us. The country people 
expected that St. Patrick would have wrought some miracle 
but thanks be to God none of my Company received any other 
harm but the bad ways, broken cawsies and the dangerous 
going in a little boat : yet our comfort is, we effected that for 
which we came hither, which was more than we expected 
could be done in so short a time, which hath wonderfully dis- 
pleased them that were bewitched with these fooleries.”” The 
Protestant Bishop seems to have enjoyed an entire immunity 
from superstition, and to have been at the same time 
untrammelled by any sense of justice, 


Life and Letters 


John Ruskin. By David Larg. (Peter Davies. 5s:) 
A Poet's Tragedy: The Trial of C. J. L. Almgqvist. By A. 
Hemming-Sjébverg. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

TnEese two books are concerned with the personal tragedies 
of two authors famous in their day, still honoured, but little 
read ; and their case again raises the question of the incom- 
patibility of life and letters. If Ruskin or Almqvist had been 
given by the gods a more normally cut psychological key to 
life, would they have found that in opening the door on a 
“normal” life, it would have failed to open the door of 
Jiterature 2? Our answer for the moment must be that psy- 
chology does not explain or detect the secret springs of 
talent, any more than biology explains the beginnings of life ; 
and biography is concerned with men of talent. To take the 
talent as read is to discuss the Prince of Denmark as if Hamlet 
had never been written. 

Mr. David Larg’s cool, epigrammatic illumination of 
Ruskin’s comi-tragedy must be read with this caution. 
Ruskin’s conflict was approximately reconciled or drugged in 
his work: Mr. Larg is far more interested in his character. 
It is possible ideas are only the vapour rising from the 


vegetation of character, but rising they at last condense and. 


fall to fertilize character again. 

What we get, therefore, is Ruskin plus. Plus what? Plus 
a little something Mr. Larg has got! And minus something 
that Mr. Larg had not got, or is too shy to mention. To be 
concrete: Mr. Larg is amused, ergo Ruskin was amused. The 
effect of this is to take three parts of him out of his century. 
He is stripped of the worsted of his earnestness and moral 
fervour, and all that is left is a subtle, ironical smile. Yet it 
will be remembered that the nineteenth century was notoriously 
“not amused”; its earnestness is our cardinal difficulty. 
So that when we find as Mr. Larg’s basis, that Ruskin played 
hide and seek with the world on the three planes of his per- 
sonality—derived, not astonishingly, from his travelled 
father, his Puritan and voracious mother, and his precocious 
self—it does seem that Mr. Larg’s neat metaphor has 
discovered the dilettante but has overlooked that the three 
planes were also three pulpits. The Victorian age was an age of 
prophets and these are cunning men; but cunning men are 
not always prophets. 

Ruskin’s tragedy arose from the sedulous encouragement of 


his precocity as a child and his emasculation by a devouring 
mother. She was that overpowering nullity : a clearing house 
for other people’s lives, and Mr. Larg is excellent in his 
exposure of Ruskin revenging himself upon her in his wrath 
against the ugliness of the middle classes-and their doctrine 
of salvation by the intercession of the railway. Yet, as Mr. 
Larg suggests, he was defending landscape, landscape which he 
preferred empty of everything but himself, and lit by that ideal 
and somehow emasculated light which was the very stuff that 
middle-class transcendentalism was made of. His strange 
socialistic political economy may conceivably prove to 
have been justified ; but it was essentially a contraceptive 
and not a fertilizer. Mr. Larg’s study of the prophet is 
the latter and a model of concision, subtlety and clarity. 
Crossed with an official biography (like E.'T, Cook’s) it should 
produce Ruskin in the round. 

Mr. Hemming-Sjéberg’s exposition of the case of C. J. L. 
Almqvist, the celebrated Swedish novelist and writer on social 
questions, cannot be placed in the same class and, for all its 
interest, misses the sort of opportunity which no biographer 
of the modern kind could have let pass. Here was a brilliant 
man, bathed in Rousseau, preaching Socialism and a return 
to nature, who tried (and failed) to live the life of a peasant, 
who. returned to the city to attack the most cherished social 
conventions, lost appointment after appointment, and then, 
when pressed for money, committed a series of forgeries, and 
attempted murder. The theme is irresistible. It is Dostoev- 
skian ; for Almqvist’s life was governed by the conviction 
that idealism in art, science, morals and education has its sole 
origin in religion and religious love. The author presents the 
psychological problem dryly and a great deal too much time 
is spent in examining the question of Almqvist’s legal guilt. 
He was undoubtedly guilty, but he had fled the country, and 
the Swedish law, which did not admit circumstantial evidence, 
never actually pronounced judgement. How far back into his 
nature do the roots of a man’s crimes go? The author of 
this study traces the way to some extent, drawing little upon 
intuition as Mr. Larg would have done, but the impression 
that remains is the superficial one: that a brilliant friend has 
most distressingly got himself mixed up with the police. Still, 
the case is exceptional, and the facts are not boring. The 
book ought to be read especially by those who watch the path 
from idealism to crime. V. S. Pritcuetr, 


Su Tung-P’o 

£- 

Selections from the Works of Su Tung-P’o. Translated by 
Cyril Drummond Le Gros Clark. Wood Engravings by 
Averil Salmond Le Gros Clark. Foreword by Edward Chalmers 
Werner. (Cape. 21s.) 

A century before Kubla Khan invaded China, the middle- 

aged poet, Su Tung-P’o, had discovered the Tower of 

Tranquillity. He had been transferred to a remote province, 

but he found pleasure in the simple customs of the people, 

and they on their part, as he tells us, seemed to like his * poor 
efforts ” at administration. The tower was old but with a few 
restorations it was as new. He would often climb to gaze at 
the view and to relax his mind in restful meditation. South- 
wards could be seen the Ma Erh Ch’ang Hills, now revealed, 
now hidden by the mists ; now near, now seeming far away.. 

“The Tower was high but restful, secluded but sunny ; cool 

in summer, and warm in winter.” There he whiled his leisure 

away in conversation with friends or musing, wandered 

‘“ beyond the confines of the material world.” His prose poems 

may best be described as essays. They are whimsical, wise, 

colloquial, yet caught into delicate art by that choice, formal 
imagery which delights one in Chinese poetry. Even though 
we are better acquainted now with Chinese literature, it comes 
with a shock to find this gentle essayist with his appreciation 
of hill scenery, his sympathy for simple folk, his delightful 

pictures of horses and of his pet dog, sunning himself in a 

belvedere older than the eleventh century. Of course, we had 

our Battle of Hastings. But to turn to a prose poem such as 
this with its playful resignation is to find oneself in a friendly 
imaginative world which we recognize across the centuries : 

“ You and I have fished and gathered fuel on the river islets, 
We have consorted with the crayfish, we have befriended the deer. 
Together we have sailed our skiff, frail as a leaf; in close come 
panionship we have drunk wine from the gourd. We pass through 
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this world like two gnats in a husk of millet on a boundless ocean ! 
I grieve that life is but a moment in time, and envy the endless 
current of the Great River. Would that I might clasp to me some 
flying sprite and forever wander with him! Would that I might 
embrace the lightsome moon for all eternity! But I realize that 
this is no sudden attainment, and so commit these dying notes 
to the sad breezes.” 


Here is the poetry of life, of acceptance rather than escape. 
Behind the cultivated personality of these poems one is aware 
of the culture of the Sung Dynasty (A.p. 960-1280) which 
has been described as “a time of peaceful meditation and 
inward assimilation.” In such a poem as ‘“ Stone-bell Hill,” 
Su Tung-P’o could smile as slyly as Montaigne at popular 
superstition, but he was too good a poet not to appreciate the 
literary value of folk belief, and in ‘** The Red Cliff,’ which is 
celebrated in China, he expresses delicately the authentic thrill 
of Taoist mysteries. In convivial gatherings the rusticated 
Su Tung-P’o enjoyed himself as much as Li Po or those other 
poets of the hard-drinking coteries—The Six Idlers of the 
Bamboo Brook, the disgraceful Nine Old Gentlemen of 
HSiang-Shan'! Indeed, his wonderful ‘ Pine Wine of the 
Middle Mountains” is a direct incentive to intoxication 
(granted one has a poet's imagination), and in his cups he 
could laugh at the distant Court : 

** I plunge into the billowing clouds of a vast ocean—Heaven in 
tumult! I cause Chi and Yuan with their companions, and that 
band of heroes—the Eight Immortals—to ride upon the unicorn 
and hide behind the Phoenix, or to vie together for the Wine-cup 
and the Ladle. Upside down is the White Silken Cap, dripping 
with wine are the Court robes of brocade. They pursue after 
Tung-P’o but cannot catch him.” 

The poems might well induce a sense of entire well-being, 
and one can appreciate the remarks of a Chinese commentator 
who, after describing a delicious dish in itself a feat of gas- 
tronomics, adds : 

‘* When satiated, brew tea with the water of K’ang-Hou Ku-Lien 
Spring and the tea-leaves of Ts’eng-K’eng-Téu. A little later, 
lie down under the north window and get someone to read aloud 
the poems of the Red Cliff by Tung-P’o. It is decidedly pleasant!” 
The quotations are sufficient to show the pure quality of Mr. 
Le Gros Clark’s translations, and he has not fallen short of the 
high standard set by Mr. Arthur Waley and others. The wood 
engravings by Mrs. Le Gros Clark are, in their sensitive appre- 
ciation of Chinese art, in their exquisite appropriateness, a 
joy in themselves. Even the notes are an adventure of 
delight and pretty detail. One looks forward to the complete 
edition of Su Tung-P’o’s prose-poetry which Mr. and Mrs. Le 
Gros Clark promise us in the near future. 

AUSTIN CLARKE, 


An Estimate of William 
Wordsworth 


An Estimate of William Wordsworth by his Contemporaries, 
By Elsie Smith. (Blackwell. 18s.) 

Miss Smitu has collected, from the reviews of the period, 
from the letters of Wordsworth’s friends and acquaintances, 
and from the journals and essays of his contemporaries 
(her chief sources of this kind being Dorothy Wordsworth and 
Crabb Robinson), the judgements passed on his work as it 
appeared between the years 1793 and 1822. 

For those who are interested in literary history, and for 
anyone who is interested enough in a writer to feel curious 
about the audience for which he wrote and the reception 
that it gave his work, such a book is extremely valuable : 
to have the actual judgements before us is worth a dozen 
theses, founded on a reading of the same material, on an 
author's influence or his relations with his contemporaries. 
Wordsworth, who inaugurated a new school of poetry, who 
provoked violent divisions of opinion, and who gradually 
worked a change in literary taste, is a particularly interesting 
subject for such a study. It shows vividly and amusingly 
how, while the distinguished circle of his friends and admirers, 
Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, were exchanging letters of apprecia- 
tion, Jeffrey was delighting a larger and more orthodox 
public with his slashing attacks in the Kdinburgh. 

Ifow clearly unanswerable Jeffrey's strictures must have 
seemed when they were written! How little worth answering, 
for the most part, they seem to-day! Sometimes his attacks 


i 


are well-judged, nor is his criticism all attack ; but most 

his time is spent in scoring, with unerring aim, bulls-eyes on 
a wrong target; he did not understand what it was that 
he had to criticize, and he was too pleased with an easy 
triumph. ‘ 


Apart from its historical interest, therefore, the book jg 
not without a moral: critics of to-day, when they deal 
with writers whom they find unorthodox and uncongeniat 
would do well to remember that it is possible to miss the 
point, and yet to be amusing and successful and applauded, 


for a time—but only for a time. Joun Sparrow 


Picaresque 


Senor Bum in the Jungle. By Algo Sand. 10s. 6d.) 
Wiru very little money, very little experience, and for no 
particular reason, Mr. Algo Sand journeyed from Maracaibo 
in Venezuela up the Orinoco and down the Rio Negro to the 
Amazon. He had, it is true, a topee (“‘ You can’t be an 
explorer without one of those white helmets,” a friend had told 
him), and from time to time, having described himself officially 
as a “scientific expedition,” his conscience moved him to 
take a good many photographs. It is recorded that two of 
these came out. He seems to have been most happily free 
from that self-questioning which assails most men when they 
do improbable things with no hope of spiritual or material 
profit. He does not make of the Great Open Spaces a stamp- 
ing ground for introspection. And, if we are sometimes left 
a little too much in the dark as to what he is doing, and why, 
we are at least spared those rapturous justifications of vaga- 
bondage with which so many travel-writers disenchant us, 


(Gollancz, 


‘ 


Mr. Sand saw many strange things, and endured many 
dangers and hardships. On page 1 he is shot in the left foot 
by an Indian arrow, and his subsequent misadventures 
include being robbed, arrested, half-starved, thrown out of a 
“anoe, stricken by fever, benighted, and bitten all the time by 
mosquitoes. But he was, it appears, consistently lucky, 
for he saw much worse things happen to other people. Once 
his only companion (a leper) was killed by small carnivorous 
fish, and Mr. Sand, who was marooned at the time, only saved 
himself by floating the distended corpse down-stream with an 
SOS pinned to the stomach by an arrow. He saw an Indian 
save himself from crocodiles by dragging his wife into the 
water ; crocodiles apparently prefer women. He saw another 
Indian woman die of fear after witnessing a forbidden tribal 
dance. He was always rubbing shoulders with violent death 
in one form or another. 


And yet it is a curious thing that there is no horror, just 
as there is no beauty, in his narrative. Impersonal, objective, 
and rather attractively facetious, his very American style 
Jends authenticity to the almost incredible. We never, that 
is to say, disbelieve him. Nor, on the other hand, do we ever 
quite believe him; for hnman experience can only be trans- 
mitted by reference to some standards, some outlook, which 
the reader, though he may not share, can recognize. Mr. 
Sand emerges, not as a human being, but as an engaging biped 
to whom a number of surprising things happened. His pro- 
gress, like that of a piece of paper on a windy day, touches 
hardly more than the surface of our curiosity. And though 
we allow him readily the highest qualifications for adventure— 
intrepidity, humour, adaptability, and an enterprise which 
never burned itself out in impatience—we cannot help wishing 
that it had all happened to someone who could have shared 
with uz the essence, not merely the husk, of his experience. 

But perhaps this is hypercritical analysis. The book’s only 
real fault—an unforgivable one—is the publisher’s omission 
to provide it with a map. 

RnR. PF. 
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been sent and receint reference number should be quoted. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


Crumbling Pageant. By Elizabeth Inglis Jones. (Constable. 
1s. 6d 


The Lost Generation. By Ruth Holland. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Balance. By Ada Harrison. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) | 
Fanfare for Tin Trumpets. By Margery Sharp. (Barker. 


7s. 6d.) 


Ebb and Flood. By James Hanley. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE would seem to be something about the air of Wales-— 
to judge from current fiction—which makes its women 
savagely devoted to their native place, and ready to sacrifice 
to it any mere human being. First there was Miss Vaughan’s 
Gentlewoman, and now there is Miss Inglis Jones’ Catherine. 
Crumbling Pageant is the story of a Welsh doctor’s daughter 
in the mid-nineteenth century, and of her small but varied 
world, comprising a genteel and lifeless home, a host of farming 
relations, and the wild Moryses of the ruined castle Morfa. 
Catherine’s upbringing gave her false social aspirations, but 
her childish fascination for Morfa was very much her own, 
and she kept it secret. In time she made her way there, came 
to know Richard and his beautiful mother, and spent the free 
hours of her childhood either with Richard or with her cousin 
William on the farm, Catherine’s mother, who had been a 
governess, disapproved of them both, and sent her away 
to school. When, later, William wanted to marry her, she 
felt that she would have to agree. Richard had gone, his 
mother was dead, and her home, with two invalid parents, 
was unbearable. ‘* Fate destined her for Penllan.”” Richard, 
however, came back. They fell passionately in love, and 
became engaged ; but Catherine, with her love for Morfa, did 
not suit the money-making Richard, and they were estranged. 
Meanwhile, she had lost her farmer lover, William. 

From this point Catherine decays on the human side. She 
achieves her dream of living at Morfa and restoring it, by 
marrying Erasmus Morys, who is thirty-two years her senior. 
Morfa comes first : Catherine neglects the tenantry, is deserted 
by her children, loses her drunken husband, and is left alone 
with her possessions. 

This rather harsh story is exceedingly well told. Its special 
quality is that it combines a strong, almost masculine percep- 
tion of country things with a real understanding of Catherine’s 
problems and aspirations. It is social satire, with sympathy 
for the victim. The characters are well done, even those who 
are types, such as Mrs. Jones and Richard. If we accept 
Catherine, we must accept the rest of this well-knit and well- 
proportioned story. 

The Wales of Miss Ruth Holland is much more gracious and 
much more kindly, though Jinnie loves it as passionately as 
did Catherine. The Lost Generation is a book so much after 
my own heart that I am afraid of over-praising it. First of all, 
here is a writer to be added to the very small band of those who 
ean re-live their childhood : 


“Only little children wanted to keep their cakes and eat them 
slowly, said Nansi. A competition who can eat their cake most 
quickly, she announced. Jinnie and Lance were too old to be 
taken in, but the two youngest were thoroughly done. They sat 
like two little owls with wide flabbergasted eyes, so if something 


awful had happened, looking at Nansi’s piece of cake that was still. 


intact. She laughed at them because their mouths were so full, 
and slowly, cruelly relished her cake, morsel by morsel, to the last 
crumb. 

“* You're a cheat... 
cake...” 

“*T was fair... you did it yourself . . . I didn’t tell you to 
eat your cake. . . No, I didn’t. I didn’t say I was going to 
eat my cake... J said, Who can eat their cake fastest? ... 
Esther, didn’t I?’ But Esther did not even know she was being 
addressed. She stirred her last cup of tea round and round, and 
her eyes stared into space, lost in inexpressible thoughts of her 
own.” 


you said you were going to eat your 


And again: 

“On hot heavy days the children played games to try and make 
the long road seem less tedious ; shutting their eyes and pretending 
to be blind, and letting themselves be led, walking along in a strange 
blankness with little lightning dazzles running across their eyelids 
that seemed to bob up and down with them as they walked, and then 
opening their eyes with surprise to find how far they had come ; 
walking on the cracks or not walking on the cracks. They even 
paced out the whole distance so that they knew exactly when 
they were half way, a quarter of the way. They made terriblo 
vows to themselves: ‘If that tramcar passes me before I reach 
the corner, Mother will be dead when I get home,’ and then raced 
for their lives.” 


When it comes to Jinnie’s adult life, Miss Holland’s touch is 
just as sure. There were, in her story, two victims of the War ; 
Kliot, who was killed, and Philip, who survived. Jinnie’s life 
had been twined with the one, and slowly, reluctantly, she let 
it be twined with the other. She did not want to be hurt 
again. The story tells how she was hurt and healed. Miss 
Holland has vivid, almost clairvoyant perceptions, which 
range from an absolute aceuracy of physical metaphor to the 
perfect, other-dimensional justice of Eliot’s return in a dream. 
She can catch up a small world of experience in a phrase— 
“The organ was playing loudly, consolidating the present 
against the wastes of time.” She has wisdom and beauty of 
mind, she writes straightforwardly, and she is never solemn. 
Her task as an artist will be to strengthen the framework of 
her novels, for The Lost Generation, though in its essence 
reminiscent and leisurely, tends to come undone and sprawl 
before the end. It is one of those quietly lovely books which 
find a permanent place in the bookshelves of the discerning, 
and to which readers return again and again for a reminder of 
vanished summers. 

Miss Ada Harrison’s first novel, which is here presented 
for the first time in a cheap edition, did not attract anything 
like the attention which was its due; and it is to be hoped 
that in its new form a larger public will appreciate its merits. 
Too short a time has elapsed since its appearance for us to 
be justified in allowing it much space to-day, but it is as 
unusual, and has the same qualities of wit and observation, 
as There and Back, with a greater variety of substance. 
The Balance is only one of a series of noteworthy reprints 
which Messrs. Dent are publishing at the same price. 

A new publisher makes his bow with an _ exceedingly 
attractive first novel. Alistair comes to London with his 
friend Henry, possessed of a hundred pounds, and determined 
to make his fortune by his pen. His Uncle Severus’ offer 
of a safe job is temporarily turned down, to allow of this 
period of probation. The pair settle at Number 15 Bloom 
Street, and proceed to make the acquaintance of the other 
inhabitants. Prominent among these are Winnie Parker, 
Mr. Hickey the “bus driver, and Eddie Cribb, the future 
champion boxer. Alistair gets an introduction to literary 
society which brings him into contact with the stage. 
Between the successful actress, the unsuccessful actress, and 
Winnie Parker, he learns a great deal that he was never 
taught at school, and goes back at the end of the year, wiser 
but only temporarily sadder, to Uncle Severus. The story 
is justly and humorously told, and, except that FE cannot for 
a moment believe that any actress and her manager would 
have believed in Alistair as a playwright, everything in it 
carries conviction. Miss Sharp is a real find, and I enjoyed 
every word of her pleasant, amusing and unpretentious story. 

Mr. Hanley once more assures us how thoroughly unpleasant 
Certainly Condron, Dago and Burns found 
little enough in life to make them fond of it. For romance, 
they had the old man with his dirty postcards. For amuse- 
ment, they had the pictures, when they could afford them, 
and the slaughterhouse when they could not: and _ they 
worked hard, doing a man’s work at the docks, for the pittance 
of a boy’s pocket-money. Condron was genuinely fond of 
his old deaf and dumb mother, and did his clumsy best to 
protect her from the officiousness of priest and neighbours, 
but she could not understand him, and he could not express 
the little he understood of her. Burns’ mother was a drunkard, 
and his sister a bullying slut. Ebb and Flood is loosely 
constructed, and at times Mr. Hanley writes carelessly ; but 
the breath of life is in it, as in all his work, and the scene 
where the three boys gamble for their wages, with its climax 
in the suicide of Burns, is megnificently told. 


it is to be a boy. 


x a a * 


Kinc’s Crew. By frank R. Adams. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
~--Whether the publishers of this exciting story do its author 
a service by comparing him to Major Wren may possibly be 
open to question—but one can see what they mean. It is 
a forthright, honest example of its kind, with plenty of 
incident and at least four stiff upper lips. 
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Current Literature 


LOTTERIES AND SWEEPSTAKES 
By C. L’Estrange Ewen 

A great deal of labour has been expended by Mr. C. 
L’Estrange Ewen on his Lotteries and Sweepstakes (Heath 
Cranton, 15s.), which gives a precise account of the private 
lotteries held in England since 1567 and of the State lotteries 
from 1694 to 1826, with chapters on lottery broking and 
insurance and on Scottish and Irish experience. In the days 
before the principle of limited liability had been established, 
the lottery was an easy way of raising capital. Our first colony, 
Virginia, was started by means of a lottery, and for many public 
enterprises in the eighteenth century, such as a London water- 
works or Sunderland bridge, the same method was adopted. 
Mr. Ewen is in error, by the way, in saying that Governor Pitt 
bought his famous diamond in 1802—a century out. State 
lotteries were an easy form of war finance. The moral of the 
book is surely that if our forefathers, having a vast experience 
of lotteries, both public and private, concluded that they did 
more harm than good and therefore put an end to them, we 
shall do well not to question their verdict. The author favours 
the revival of lotteries under regulation, but we think that 
few careful readers of his book will agree with him. 


A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT 
By John Minto 

A useful new volume in the Library Association Series is 
Mr. John Minto’s History of the Public Library Movement in 
Great Britain and Ireland (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.). A few 
“nglish towns had public libraries in the seventeenth century, 
but a Scottish minister, Kirkwood, in 1699, was the first to 
advocate a library system, and the General Assembly sup- 
ported the S.P.C.K. in giving effect to his idea. Parliament in 
1708 passed an Act for the preservation of parish libraries, 
but omitted to make any financial provision. Not till 1850 did 
we have the first Public Libraries Act, which allowed local 
authorities to levy a halfpenny rate for free libraries but did not 
authorize them to buy books. A maximum rate of a penny 
was sanctioned in 1855. ‘Two generations had to pass before, 
in 1919, Parliament abolished the limitation and set councils 
free to spend what they thought fit on libraries ; it could safely 
do so, for no elected council will devote a pound more than it 
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thinks necessary to this branch of national education, 1), 
author outlines the progress since made, gives a full account ot 
the Library Association and its activities, and describes the 
various types of libraries, especially the invaluable county 
libraries, with their travelling vans, that have been organized 
in Essex and other enlightened counties. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS 


Disarmament and Germany are the main topics of the 
month in all the reviews. In the Nineteenth Century Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond has a practical article on ‘“ Geneva and 
the Navies,” urging the statesmen to tame the experts and 
so attain a real reduction of naval armaments, while Lord 
Dickinson, in “Is Disarmament Possible?” addresses 
himself to the problem of abating French fears of a reviving 
Germany. _Commander Kenworthy — discusses“ Anglo. 
American Relations ’’ none too hopefully, though his reasons 
are far from convincing. ‘* Mr. de Valera and his Programme,” 
in Mr. Denis Gwynn’s eyes, assume portentous proportions 
but the expected never happens in Ireland—and seldom 
elsewhere. Special attention may be drawn to Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji’s caustie article on *‘ Hindu Swamis and Women of 
the West,” exposing the glib impostors from India who 
prey on foolish women here and still more in America. A 
valuable article on ‘“ Coal: the Immediate Future” js 
contributed by Mr. Godfrey Nicholson. Mr. Soloveytchik, 
in * Germany—Dictatorship or Chaos?” pins his faith to 
General von Schleicher. 

In the Fortnightly, on the other hand, Mr. W. Horsfall 
Carter pictures the present unrest in Germany as a “ Prelude 
to the German Revolution,” and thinks that General von 
Schleicher will offer his services to the new Nationalism, 
** Fusilier ” writes very doubtfully about ** The Independence 
of Iraq,” because he distrusts the competence of the Arab 
town politicians to govern so mixed a population. Miss 
Pamela Hinkson describes “‘ Irish Social Life To-day” in 
a picturesque and even enthusiastic fashion, as if political 
Dublin did not exist : she, for one, does not see a Communist 
Utopia on the Irish horizon. 

Sir Bernard Pares in the Contemporary comments upon 
* English News on Russia’? and observes, very justly, that 
the truth may be found, for those who read Russian, in the 
Soviet Press. He criticizes Mr. Bernard Shaw severely 
for making fun of the murder of the Tsar and his family, 
but it is idle to expect anything else from Mr. Shaw. “* Dis- 
armament—and Now?” by Mr. Wilson Harris, sums up 
the pitiful results of six months’ conferring at Geneva and 
reminds us that success can only be obtained next year “ if 
‘the Governments, pressed by the peoples, want disarmament 
badly enough.” Mr. Edward Shillito’s account of “An 
Indian Mission of Fellowship,” which is coming to England 
this autumn, deserves to be widely read. These Indian 
Christians represent the Churches in India and should haye 
a hearty welcome. 

Blackwood’s contains an interesting. article on ‘ Dowsing,” 
by Miss Evelyn M. Penrose, who is the Government water- 
diviner in British Columbia. Her account of her own feats in 
discovering not only water springs but also oil deposits is 
evidently written in good faith, and suggests at any rate that 
her salary has been well earned. ‘ Planeus,” a retired Indian 
judge, describes in a charming article his experiences at 
Cherbourg—* When I was Consul” after the War. The 
delicate nuances of etiquette in provincial France are happily 
and sympathetically indicated. 

The Round Table contains two weighty and informing 
articles on *‘ The Tragedy of Japan” and ‘* Manchukuo.” 
In the one Japan’s Manchurian policy is treated as a desperate 
gambler’s throw ; in the other it is suggested that Japan and 
China may well come to terms, Manchuria being given up in 
return for general concessions both there and in China. * The 
Crisis in Central Europe ”’ is discussed in careful detail for each 


‘country, with the general conclusion. that “no one is really 


prepared to face facts,” whether France, Germany, the other 
States or the League itself, since most of the money lent to 
Central Europe is irrecoverable and new loans would do no 
good. The quarterly sections on the several Dominions and on 
home affairs are, as usual, excellent. 

The Dickensian, the shilling quarterly published by the 
Dickens Fellowship at the Dickens House in Doughty Street, 
is a portent which, as Count Smorltork would observe, ‘ sur- 
prises by himself.” For this journal, now in its twenty-eighth 
year and circulating throughout the English-speaking world, 
is still solely concerned with Dickens’ life and writings and his 
friends and acquaintances, like Dr. Southwood Smith, the 
physician. Apart from Shakespeare, no English writer 
excites such a lively interest as Dickens. In the current issue 
Mr. J. W. 'T. Ley identifies the sources of the sentimental songs 
quoted in the. novels. Mr. Owen Major tells us where 
** Todgers’s ” stood.. Captain Cuttle’s quotations are traced by 
Mr. A. H. Holt. It is odd to find Mr. Brimley Johnson 
Many 


describing ‘* Little Dorrit” as an “ unpopular classic.” 
people surely rank it high among their favourites, 
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THE MESSAGE LEFT BEHIND 


a a“ 


m...h! 


Sm...h! 


“Someone’s been smoking 
GOLD BLOCK. Funny how 
you can always tell ... 
delicious !—Thank the Powers- 
\\\\iee that-be for GOLD BLOCK! 

\_ b: — Where's my pipe?” 


Remember . . . to get the best out of GOLD BLOCK smoke it slowly 
and steadily. Don’t pull hard all the time. It’s an insult to fine 
tobacco. The more kindly you treat your GOLD BLOCK the more 
freely it'll liberate its unique flavour. GOLD BLOCK, mind you, is one 
of the most expensive tobaccos going, but don't forget that such 
magic can only be conjured from carefully selected leaf. And in 
these days a spot of magic’s well worth paying a shade extra for. 
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Tin 
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ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.119 
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Travel 
A Holiday in Holland 


Ho.ianp to-day is a land of canals and windmills and broad 
green fields ; of kerkes, triple avenues, bicycles, barges, black 
and white cows, green and red shutters, picture galleries, 
stathuises, cafés, orchards, sailing-boats, windmills, canals, 
and broad green fields. The Dutch like whitewashed churches, 
smoking cigars, and eating thin slices of cheese. In Holland 
to-day everyone smokes cigars, just as everyone drinks 
Pilsner beer and travels by tram or bicycle. Every other 
shop—if it isn’t a café—advertises “* sigaren”’; and they are 
mild and very excellent and quite cheap. As for bicycles, 
you find them everywhere. In most places, special paths 
are provided for cyclists, separated from the main road by 
an avenue of lime trees. Motorists, too, may be interested 
to know that the surface of the roads in Holland is excellent ; 
they come as a welcome relief from the rough pavé of Belgium. 

There are two ways of reaching Holland from England. 
You can either go to Flushing by day, or cross to the Hook 
by night. In either case the journey takes rather less than 
six hours. Or, if you prefer, you can fly to Rotterdam, and 
reach your destination in two hours and a quarter. Once 
in Holland you discover to your satisfaction that no two 
places are more than three and a half hours or so apart by 
rail. This is one of the many reasons why Holland:is such an 
excellent country in which to spend a short holiday ; time 
spent in travelling from place to place is reduced to the 
minimum. The Dutch trains are both punctual and comfort- 
able; and to travel second-class in Holland is at least the 
equivalent of going first-class in England. 

Therefore, what you choose to make your centre is of little 
consequence ; and Amsterdam is as good as anywhere else. 
Its hotels are clean, and, though the cost of living is neces- 
sarily higher than in this country, prices are not exorbitant ; 
the cooking, like all Dutch cooking, is good and the people 
charming. But, happily, civilization, as represented by 
cleanliness and comfort, has not been served at the expense 
of character and, of all Dutch towns, Amsterdam is perhaps the 
most. typical. 

Amsterdam has been described as the Venice of the North ; 
but the description is not altogether a good one. In _per- 
sonality, it is an Eastern rather than a Southern city. Perhaps 
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BOOKS 


after the war 
By E. F. Benson 


The brilliant studies of the Social Life 
of England which Mr. E. F. Benson 
is contributing to the “ Sunday Times ” 
continue to attract the widest attention. 





In this week’s issue Mr. Benson gives 
an acute analysis of books published 
since the War. He sums up the effect 
of the War on contemporary writings 
and discusses fearlessly the epidemic of 
sex novels. 

As an authoritative survey of Post-War 
Literature this article is one of the most 
outstanding contributions in an out- 
standing series. 


Order this week's 


Sunday Times’ 


The Best Informed Sunday Newspaper 
* 











<a 
it is the minaret-like spires of the kerkes, with their curious small 
domes, that give the place a strangely Oriental appearance 
Whatever the reason Amsterdam is essentially a city of trade. 


and its long narrow streets are thronged, till long past sunset’ § 


with clanging tramcars, high-pitched motor horns, lines of 
fruit stalls, and an ever jabbering, jostling, bustling crowq 
But Amsterdam is a place to linger in; and the best way of 
seeing it is) to pay 1.25 gulden, jump into a water-taxi, anq 
glide about the myriad waterways which intersect the town 
like a spiders-web. The sudden peace and quiet of the green 
grave waters after the hustle and bustle of the streets jg 
unutterable. 

Of all Amsterdam, the noisiest, most crowded quarter jg 
that of the Jews. Many of these Jews are engaged in the 
diamond industry and you should not fail to visit a diamond. 
cutting factory. Close by, in the Jodenbreestraat, is the house 
in which Rembrandt lived and worked for seventeen year, 
This also can be inspected ; a guide, who speaks broken English 
shows you round. Everything, he explains at the outset, js 
** just as the Master left it ” ; you follow him into Rembrandt's 
printing-room, reverently. The room is very dark. But soon, 
all too soon, the room is flooded with electric light. . . . And 
the panelling, you observe, is modern. Disillusion follows, 
However, there are some nice etchings. But to see Rembrandt 
at the height of his greatness you must go to the Ryks Museum, 
where a magnificent Exhibition of his works has been staged, 
The Exhibition remains open until about the middle of 
September. 

From Amsterdam it is easy to make a number of excursions 
to the surrounding towns. Haarlem, Leiden, Utrecht, and 
the Hague are all within an hour’s run of the capital. Haarlem 
is the nearest ; and it can be reached either by car, tram, train, 
or boat. Since the intervening country is unexciting, I suggest 
you get it over as soon as possible and go by train, which is a 
matter of only twenty minutes. Haarlem is famous for its 
pictures and its tulips; to see the latter, the proper time to 
visit the place is the spring—but Haarlem is lovely indeed at 
any season. Hals’ masterpieces are housed in what was once 
an alms-house, overlooking the most perfect Dutch garden 
imaginable, complete with sundial and bright red geraniums— 
an ideal background to Hals’ dashing Arquebusiers with their 
Cavalier hats, ruffles, black coats, and pale blue and golden 
satin sashes. 

Leiden is twenty-five minutes distant from Haarlem. It is 
famous for its University, of which Goldsmith was once a 
student. The history of its foundation is_ illuminating; 
Williain of Orange, it is said, offered the inhabitants of the 
town the choice of two things as a reward for their heroism in 
the siege of the town by the Spaniards—exemption from the 
payment of taxes or the establishment of a university. And 
they chose the latter. Leiden is a dignified, almost. stately, 
old place. Like its sister University city, Utrecht, it is quiet 
and secluded and very leafy—-a city of canals, cobbled streets 
and students. Time, progress, civilisation itself—all seem to 
nod when one is in Leiden. The very water of the grachts 
seems hardly to murmur; it is only disturbed by the 
movement of the swans. 

Geographically speaking, the Hague is only twenty minutes 
distant from Leiden by rail, but, temperamentally, how infi- 
nitely remote are the two cities ! The Hague, or Den Haag as 
it is known to the Dutch, is the centre of the Court, of whatever 
Society there may exist in Holland, and of the Parliament. 
But it is the least typical of all Dutch towns. Indeed, it is not 
really Dutch at all; it is cosmopolitan. It is the home of the 
Peace Palace, the seat of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the Mecca of every kind of internaticna! conference 
under the sun. When I was there it was the turn of the Boy 
Scouts ; they were holding some kind of cosmo-jamboree and 
the town was bristling with scouts of every conceivable colour 
and country. As this was Holland, they were all careering 
about on bicycles. Nevertheless, you must visit the Hague, if 
only to see the pictures at the Mauritshuis. There you will 
find Rembrandts in all their grandeur and Vermeers that 
almost melt with loveliness. 

Broad green fields, black and white cows, canals without 
end, cafés, windmills, porters wearing white coats like umpires 
at a cricket match, parsons puffing away at cigars, and every- 
body on bicycles—such is the Holland of to-day. But when 
vou get out into the country beyond Utrecht a geographical 
revolution occurs. All of a sudden the broad flat fields of the 
north have vanished and in their place you have forests of 
pine and heather ; triple avenues of elm and beech ;_ mediaeval 
chateaux with double moats and drawbridges, such as the 
Bentinck chateau of Middachten; and fir-clad hills which 
rise precipitously above the banks of the silver Rhine. But 
every now and again you will come across a villa with red 
and black shutters; a wayside advertisement for ‘* Amstel 
Bieren ” or “ Sigaren”’ ; a gaily painted barge puffing along a 
canal ; a boat with white sails ; a herd of Friesians ; a peasant 
in a blue smock and black hat sitting on a gate ;_ an orchard ; 
more Friesians ; more red and black shutters ; or the odour 
of a cigar—which will remind you that, after all, you are still 
in Holland. Brian FirzGerap. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
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“ARETHUSA’” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 


Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.”’ 


Subscriptions and Donations show. a heavy falling off. 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


EARN AN EXTRA INCOME 
AS A SPARE-TIME WRITER 


CET THIS FREE BOOK—THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
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Learn how—through the medium 
of pleasant training taken in 
your own time and in your own 
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drawing a welcome spare-time 
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opportunities for output. 

It is interesting from cover to 
cover. With a wealth of detail, 
it shows how the College Con- 
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of creative work 
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by any other 
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time writers 
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income in their 
evenings than 
from their daily work. 


FREE BOOK for 
AMBITIOUS WRITERS 
Post Coupon NOW 


How you may learn to earn by 
writing articles and stories is 
clearly outlined in ‘“ Modern 
Journalism and Story Writing,” 
an authoritative Book issued by 
the Metropolitan College of 
Journalism, a Free Copy of 
which will be forwarded to all 
with the ambition to write, who 
fill in and post to-day the Coupon 
in this announcement. 

Within the pages of this inform- 
ative Guide to Successful Writing 
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ALL PUBLICATIONS, NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, ETC., NEED THE WORK OF 
WRITERS OF ABILITY 


Beverley Nichols has edited the 
Short Story Writing Course. 
Mr. J. W. Drawbell (Editor of 
the Sunday Chronicle) imparts 
in the Courses in Free Lance and 
Staff Journalism the practical 
wisdom of a famous Editor. 

To know HOW to write is 
fully as important as to know 
WHAT to write—it is essential 
to success. Moreover, the College 
Courses give invaluable advice 
and information as to how and 
where Students can sell their 
work. 

The Book will be accompanied 
by an offer of an EXPERT 
FREE CRITICISM of your 
work. Therefore fill in and post 
the coupon NOW. 


FREE BOOK COUPON—POST NOW! 
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BLENHEIM HOTEL 
“The Height of Hospitality” 


Comfort and Quiet that are almost bywords in these 
harassed. times. A unique situation. Cuisine and 
Service that are a revelation. The visitor to the 
BLENHEIM HOTEL enjoys all these at the most 
moderate cost. 
The Hotel overlooks the Royal Pavilion and the 
beautiful Valley Gardens, and is opposite the Public 
Library and Museum. 
In the Gentlemen’s Smoking Room a man might be at his Club. 
Equally, in the quiet seclusion of the Ladies’ Drawing Room men 
cease to exist. An inviting Lounge, a Bridge Room, and a 
Recreation Room for children of all ages. 

The Tariff will convince and interest you.— Please write for it. 
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LOBITO BAY 
in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
Street, E.C. 2. 
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HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 
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For full particulars apply to: 
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THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
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GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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Finance—Public & Private 


True and False Optimism 


OnE of the difficulties in writing intelligently on th 
financial and investment outlook is due to the fact that 
so many of the influences operating are artificial jp 
character, most of these influences emanating from 
Government or “official” action. In the case of our own 
country, for example, we had, first, the artificially hi 
Bank Rate: of 6 per cent. imposed last September when 
we left the gold standard, the object of the high rat, 
being to check any premature speculation or any kind 
of inflation calculated to affect prices of the cost of 
living. This high rate was kept on for a much lo 
period than was necessary so that when the reductions 
took place it was inevitable that there should be a con. 
siderable reaction. Trade in the meantime had become 
more stagnant in almost all parts of the world, while 
the authorities here, who had previously raised money 
rates for the reasons mentioned, now began to lower 
them as rapidly and decisively with a view to aiding 
a big Government Debt conversion scheme. Under the 
influence of these abnormally low money rates Government 
securities advanced rapidly to a level which at the end 
of June made possible the publication of the scheme 
for converting the 5 per cent. War Loan into 3} per 
cents. Patriotism was undoubtedly a strong motive 
impelling holders of the old Loan to respond to the 
Chancellor’s appeal, but the extreme ease in the Money 
Market was probably a still greater factor, holders being 
persuaded that unless conversion was effected it might 
be impossible in the near future to obtain Government 
securities even yielding as much as 8} per cent, 


EmBarco oN New Caprirau Issugs, 

And now, when the first stage of the conversion 
operation has been triumphantly reached, the market 
for gilt-edged securities is still hedged round with artificial 
aids, the Government retaining its embargo on new 
issues of capital for a further period until the conversion 
of the War Loan has been finally carried through, and 
also, perhaps, until the arrangements have gone through 
for dealing with certain outstanding obligations which 
the Government has announced its intention to repay. 
It must not be supposed that I am challenging the 
policy of the Government in keeping on the embargo 
for a time, for, as a matter of fact, it is probably wise 
to do so in the interests of the Exchequer, the investor 
and the general public, but nevertheless its retention 
constitutes a further example of artificial influences. 


OPpTiMIsM IN THE STATES. 

During the past few weeks there have been some 
further interesting developments in the financial and 
economic situation which on the surface, at all events, 
are by no means unfavourable. It is good, for example, 
to note that at long last some of the leading commodities, 
notably metals, but also wheat and rubber have 
advanced moderately in price, while American securities, 
which were in a parlous condition a month ago, have 
rallied almost sensationally. When, however, the causes 
of these movements are investigated, it is found that 
they also must be attributed in part to influences of 
an artificial character and directly connected with 
Government action. In so far as the rally in American 
industrial and railroad securities has been due to 
purchases by those who regarded them as unduly below 
their intrinsic merits, the movement is, of course, 
a natural one, and, indeed, it is fair to say that the 
spurt in the American market seems to have begun 
along those lines. At the same time, there is also 
going on in the United States what the President 
of that country has been pleased to describe as a 
Campaign against Depression. How far this campaign 
may be connected with political campaigns in view 
of the forthcoming Presidential election it might be 
unkind to enquire. Some months ago Washingtou 
took what was probably a wise course in enlarging the 


(Continued on page v.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 300.) 


lending powers of the Federal Reserve banks, and credit 
resources in that direction were enlarged. Later, how- 
ever, and also at the instigation of the State, Finance 
Corporations came into being having for their object 
the relief of frozen positions held by the banks and 
apparently also the encouragement of berrowing opera- 
tions by industry. One of the latest Corporations, for 
example, was definitely formed to finance the purchase 
of commodities and the mere announcement of its 
formation occasioned a rise in the price of metals and 
various commodities. In fact, speaking broadly, the 
idea seems to have been that of creating such an abundant 
supply of credits as to inspire confidence on the part 
of the borrower and force an enquiry for loans designed 
to stimulate industrial activity. We know that similar 
ideas have prevailed in this country where the doctrine 
is sometimes preached that it is only necessary to make 
loanable capital sufficiently cheap to bring about a 
quick revival in industry. Yet, although money was 
never so cheap all over the world as now, there was never 
greater industrial depression or a greater number of 
unemployed people. 
CausE AND EFFreEct. 

Now everyone must be well aware that psychology 
may enter very largely into financial depression as into 
other matters, and when, as in so many financial crises 
of the pre-War period, the crisis arose mainly out of a 
shock to financial credit. the gradual revival of con- 
fidence has been essential to a revival in trade. Moreover, 
as in the physical condition of an individual, cheerfulness 
and hopefulness constitute wonderful aids to recovery, 
so the same attributes can doubtless be helpful to a 
nation or a world which is ill financially and commercially. 
To complete the analogy, however, it must be said that 
if the individual is suffering from a particular disease 
or from the effects and consequences of a definitely bad 
habit, the cause must first be dealt with, after which 
hopefulness and cheerfulness will do much to complete 
the cure. But, just as the individual is so often dis- 
inclined to probe the cause of the disease, so in national 
maladies there seems to be the same disinclination to 
face disagreeable facts. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS. 


No amount of credit expansion in the United States and 
no amount of optimism will alter the fact that much, if 
not most, of the present financial depression is directly 
connected with colossal extravagance in the national 
expenditure resulting in a huge Budget deficit, a fiscal 
policy of tariffs making it impossible for debtor countries 
to discharge their obligations to the United States in the 
form of an exchange of goods and services, and a monetary 
policy wholly inconsistent with a nation which was 
called upon after the War to act as a banking centre. 
Nor can expanded credit and optimism alter the fact 


that much of the troubles in the United States are also- 


due to the fact that mass production was forced to 
an extent wholly ahead of the power of the public to 
consume, 


LookING TO THE STATE, 


Moreover, both in the United States and in this country 
it is one of the unfavourable symptoms that there should 
be a tendency to look to the State for motive power in the 
matter of an industrial revival. What is required from 
the State is that natural laws should be allowed to have 
free play instead of constant attempts by Governments to 
control them. And along the same line of thought it is 
essential that the State should encroach far less in the 
way of taxation on resources that should be at the disposal 
of the public in stimulating individual enterprise. It is a 
curious but true fact that whenever the country has 
suffered from unduly high taxation there has always been 
a stimulus given to mere gambling operations, and 
unquestionably the high income tax in this country is a 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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A NEW PLAN FOR 
A NEW PROBLEM 


offered and guaranteed by 
the leading Annuity Company 


The reduction of interest rate has seriously affected 
the standard of living for thousands of men and 
women. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada has 
evolved a Plan which more than makes good the loss 
of income, makes the income absolutely secure for life, 
and also solves the problem of dependents. The Plan 
provides for a 


GREATLY INCREASED 
INCOME NOW 


with a 


SUBSTANTIAL 
CASH AMOUNT 
LATER for DEPENDENTS 


As an example of the Plan, a man aged 65 can 
secure an annual income for life equivalent to 7% 
on the whole of his Capital, with a substantial cash 
amount guaranteed to be paid, later, to his dependents. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY of CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company.) 


Full details of the Plan may be had by sending the 
Enquiry Form, or a letter. No obligation is incurred. 


ees | 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), | 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, | 
| 











13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 
DRANG icone ccdccqnsavesccecsunacciaes invested (or to invest), and shall 


be glad to know what income this sum would provide, and what 
amount would remain for say dependents. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page v.) 


perpetual stimulus to the quest for appreciation in capital 
value of securities—the appreciation not being subject to 
taxation—rather than for sound permanent investments. 
And when, as in the present instance, artificial influences 
have forced up the best class of security to a price giving 
very low income yields, the stimulus towards speculative 
operations is still further increased. Nevertheless, it 
is within the power of the Government to offset these 
conditions by such economy in public expenditure and 
such reduction in direct taxation as shall restore the pur- 
chasing power of the rentier. Action of that kind no longer 
comes under the head of an artificial influence, for not 
only does capital return to its proper ownership, but there 
is the further satisfaction of knowing that the national 
finances themselves are in a sounder condition, 


Tue True Optimism. 

T am glad to think, however, that behind all these 
artificial influences there are not wanting signs of some 
real improvement in the situation, for I believe that the 
last Conference at Lausanne and the later Conference at 
Ottawa have revealed a somewhat clearer recognition by 
the great world centres of the need for greater international 
co-operation if there is to be an improvement in inter- 
national trade and prosperity as a whole. The danger, 
however, I think, lies in the artificial influences I have 
referred to obscuring the fundamental causes of trouble. 
True optimism consists of a resolute determination to 
face and overcome the causes of depression, feeling 
confident that by attacking the causes there will soon be 
good ground not only for hopefulness but for cheerfulness. 


Artuucr W,. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
Tur past week has witnessed a good deal of activity in 
the stock markets, and at the commencement of the week 
such activity largely centred in the more speculative depart- 
ments, American securities advancing further, while there 
was a general spurt in the prices of commodities. This in 
its turn infused fresh life into the markets for the more specu- 
lative shares such as Oils, Mines and Rubber shares. In fact, 
the market for Rubber shares has experienced quite a little 


boomlet. 
% % * % 


Bririsu Funps RALLYING. 


On Tuesday the attention of the market turned towards 
the gilt-edged section, interest having been stimulated by 
the announcement by the Treasury of the retention of the 
embargo on new issues of capital until the beginning of 
October, while it was also announced that the Government 
intended to repay on December Ist the existing 4} per cent. 
Treasury Bonds amounting to about £140,000,000 and the 
43 per cent. War Loan of about £13,000,000. In both cases, 
a considerable saving should be secured to the Exchequer. 
Then, of course, the Government will also have to face in 
December the repayment of those 5 per cent. War Loan Bonds 
which have not been converted into the new 3} per cents., and 
the market, therefore, is looking a little later for a Government 
Loan which will provide for all of these requirements. For the 
moment there is uncertainty as to whether this fresh borrowing 
will be in the form of a short or a long-dated Loan. 


: sk 
bed * 


AUSTRALIAN CONVERSION, 

Lither before or immediately after the Government Loan 
operation, however, there is little doubt that we shall see the 
conversion of maturing New South Wales obligations, the 
amount which falls due on November Ist in 5} per cents. 
being as much as £13,000,000. These, no doubt, will be 
converted onadvantageous terms to the borrower, and in some 
quarters it is thought that now that the Commonwealth 
Government assumes liability for the State obligations— 
a liability which it frankly accepted recently when New South 
Wales defaulted—any new issue may be in the form of Com- 
monwealth of Australia Bonds. At all events, when the 
moment for conversion comes Australia will undoubtedly 
benefit by the easier money rates here, the rise in British 
Government securities, and the courageous manner in which 
it has faced its great Exchange crisis, 


QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
EVENSONG 
| by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 


—— 


A Lire PROSPECTUS. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe has issued a yer 
attractive pamphlet setting out the latest improvements j, 
the company’s schemes of Life policies. This company, j, 
may be remembered, has consistently maintained that the 
short-term Endowment policies, however popular to the insurer 
fail to give adequate protection to the man with family 
responsibilities. This latest prospectus, therefore, containg 
particulars of a ‘“* Dependants’ Income Policy,” which jis g 
scheme designed to afford complete protection for dependants 
during the earlier years of business or professional life. The 
scheme provides, among other features, for reduced premiums 
after the first twenty years on whole life policies, and lower 
premiums are payable for the last ten years in the case of 
policies taken out for thirty years only. There are also special 
provisions in the event of death occurring during the first 
twenty years of the policy. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 stipe ye 
£41 >? ” ” 45 


A. Woke 











at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Resetve- Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the_ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











THEATRES 
NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
TCESDAY, SEPT. 1 





2. Tem. Bar 3878. 

3, at 8 (subs.: 8.15). FIRST MAT.: SEPT. 15, at 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON, presents: 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. By BERNARD SHAW, 

CEDRIC HARDWICKE., 


























The greatest of all human undertakings 
MARRIAG oeecan bring to you immeasurable happiness 
or—bitter disillusionment. It is within 
your power to ensure successful and happy marriage, and a famous series of hooks 
of which over half a million have already been sold, are available to help you 
to this end. 
Mr. Richard King, in the “ Tatler,” says :—‘ 
grateful to the Author.” 
Another well-known Reviewer says:-—‘‘ These books should be of the greatest use 
to those who wish to understand and appropriate to the full the possibilitic 
married life.” 


» readers will live to be everlastingly 


Let these books help lyon: Send for full descriptive lists to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Pwo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne charged as a 


tine. — ¢ a. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 





\ £L NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tifle voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
“Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 





urgently needed for Men, Women and Children, 
Our poor people in Kast London slums suffer greatly.— 
SUPBRINTENDENT, EAST END _ MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E,1. 


(es, CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 





OMESTIC SCIENCE FOR HOME USE.\—Lady, 
1st elass diploma Gloucestershire Domestic Science 
College, receives students in her own house. Long or 
short courses suitable for home use, f 
Terms 3 guineas weekly. Highest references given 
and exchanged.—Miss MACDONALD, Beggars Folly, Cold 
Ash, Newbury. 





F you would see without glasses send stamped 
l addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
‘Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W.1 





KADERS interested in international affairs, and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





0 RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
wost comfortable Nursing Home. at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR House NuRSING Home, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Tel.: Byron 2495, 





ss ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID, 4s, 6d. per packet (enough for 
a@eure; money returned in full if no relief obtained),— 
Sole Importer: G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leies, 











CINEMAS 
A ve A DEM Y crTrNEeMw A 
- Oxiord Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2081. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1932 
a - 
Roland Brown’s famous Vilm, 
* QUICK MILLIONS.” 





H E cAM™M BRIODG E, 
T Cambridge Cireus. Temple Bar 6056. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1932, 
Ferene Molnar’s famous comedy, 
“THE GUARDSMAN,” 
© the outstanding British success, 

“THE OUTSIDER.” 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





— i ee Oe. DISEASE 
yf by subscribing to the 
LGNDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 

young women worthy of our race. 

Please send a Special Donation to 

Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





° EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16.4 100 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
eountry, this summer. COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London’s Endless Environs / Please respond liberally 
to TH SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
gon OOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
, TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Messrs. J, & J, Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
! nm the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
PRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough ideas of fees should be given. 

PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, BE.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 





rey 


5953. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


22 DAYS 
OCTOBER CRUISE 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Leaving Southampton 
October 7, and visiting 
CORUNA for Santiago, 
CASABLANCA, 
TANGIER, PALMA DE 
MAJORCA, NAPLES 
for Vesuvius and 
Pompeii, PALERMO, 
ALGIERS, MALAGA 
CEUTA for _Tetuan, 
ON 










ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ENO) x 


TAR 


PERFECT 
CUISINE & 
SERVICE 


Write for illustrated all-the-year Cruising Brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266): 
40 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3 (Avenue 8020) 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street and Principal Tourist Agents. 











CVvs~-162 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

BEC K COLLEGE 

(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 





1 R K 


Series discounts : 





University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—Yor full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, | 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. | 
ae EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE | 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
Kk. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


} 











ial aaa cial OF MANCHESTER 
j : 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical 

Departments open to Men and Women Students). 
The S#sSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th. 

The Courses given at the University, the Royal 
Infirmary, and other allied hospitals, which contain over 
2,000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree and 
Diploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry and 
for the Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medi- 
eine, Bacteriology, Pathology, Veterinary State Medicine, 
and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are also held 
annually. There are Halls of Residence both for Men 
and for Women Students. In addition to two Graduate 
Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of 160 
guineas, special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women 
Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable in the Medical School. Full information as 
to courses of study, fees, &e., will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the REGISTRAR. 





! music 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


HOLLOWAY ( 

(University of London). 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
6th October, 1932. The College prepares women students 
for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1933.—For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


OLLEGE 


Re* AL 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 








DR. SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AGED 8 TO 20. 
ABOVE ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND. 


Preparation for Universities, 
School, Academy of 
Language 3. 

THE ONLY SWISS PRIVATE SCHOOL HAVING 
GERMAN COURSES UNDER GOVERNMENT 
AUSPICES with Governmental Certificate of 
Graduation. 

Summer and Winter Sports 
2,500 feet above sea. Moderate Fees. 
Prospectus. 


Technical 
Commerce. 


High 
Modern 














PROGRESSIVE BOARDING 
for Boys, aged 8—18. 
———. 


CHAMPERY (French Switzerland), 
(Valais Alps—3,250 feet a.s.1.) 
Thorough study of French, German and all Technical 
and Commercial Subjects. 


SCHOOL 


Healthy Alpine Situation. 


All Summer and Winter Sports. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





appdata DS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
h and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 


sidered especially. Health record high.— HEAD- MISTRESS. 





NT. BRANDON’S, GREAT GEORGE ST., BRISTOL. 
h Public School, daughters of Clergy and Laity. 
Sound modern education for moderate fees. Special 
Foundation fees and bursaries d.s. of clergy. Highly 
qualified staff. Many successes Universities, Royal 
Academy Music, N.S. Art Masters, &c.—Apply 
HONORARY SECRETARY or HEAD-MISTRESS. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded 


NVAMBRIDGE. 

C A.D. 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University. 
Very well known for successful work in Classies, Modern 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Seouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Training. School House in 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart- 
ment for Junior boys. Playmy Fields 18 acres. Two 
Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year.—Apply 
HeAD-MASTER, 








YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
, 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 


| ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions. Maximum incl. fee £82.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 





35TH ANNUAL EDITION. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools & Tutors. 
Crown 8vo. 1,024 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 9d. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, 
J. & J, Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 








CO-EDUCATION 


PREPARATORY 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Headmistress : Mrs. BERNARD TURNER. 

Girls prepared for Wycombe Abbey and well-known 
public schools ! Boys to ten years of age. Special arrange- 
ments for parents abroad. Careful consideration given to 
diet and all arrangements for young children. Advantages 
of large School with carefully chosen Staff and individual 
attention in Houses and forms of small numbers. French, 
and handicrafts specially considered, 





— E SCHOOL, 
a 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 
E End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1 











MEDICAL 


O YOU ENJOY BAD HEALTH ?—Why not enjoy 

: GOOD HEALTH, Renewed Youth and Vitality. 

The first step, send for free Book on Wonderful new 

GLAND TREATMENT.—SEVEN O SEVEN Ltp., Bond 
Street House, New Bond Street, London 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old UEnelish Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price — accepted. Send or bring 








your odd bits, &c., to <4 TLEY and CO., 74, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 
MISCELLANEOUS 








LOVERS of real Turkish 
CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
1,000 for 58s. 6d, 
Lrp ig 


REVELATION TO 
L Tobacco. “ BIZIM ” 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 
Remit to ae ts, J.J. FREEMAN & Co. 
Piccadilly, 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES ’ Pipe ’ 
the finest scmiahon ation ever discovered of Choice cavural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra, 









ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
—MAN AGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





quest .— 





VOR A UNIQUE WEDDING PRESENT give a 

beautifully-constructed miniature —bow-fronted, 
inlaid chest of drawers—always appreciated. Photo- 
graphs and prices from BM/BXNN, London, W.C.1 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should rier the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 5 52. 











BOMBAY & KARACHI. 


FOR £37. 
CITY OF SIMLA 


Liverpool, Oct. 15, Marseilles, Oct. 22. 


CITY OF LAHORE 


Liverpool, Oct. 25, Marseilles, Nov. 2. 
ONE CLASS ONLY. 


Outside Single and Two-berth Rooms 
available. 
Descriptive Brochure and 
Rate Schedules on application. 
ELLERMAN’S CITY- AND HALL LINES. 
London: 104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 
Tel.: Ave. 9340. 


LIVERPOOL: Tower Building. 
GLASGOW: 75, Bothwell Street. 























AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artisticand original work from. £3 8s. Specimens sent, 
free. Henry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





C\UALITY UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
( saves middlemen’s profits, saves you shillings in 
the £. Pure Wool, or Mixtures. Any style, any size ; 
for woman, child and man. Beautifully soft, silky, warm. 
Cowfortable cut. Hard-wearing, long-lasting. GUARAN- 
TEED against shrinkage. “Complete satisfaction, or 
money back.—Write for Illus’d Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “ B-P’’ Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands.—Send postcare to BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 


ee 


JEAVER” CHEVIOT Plus Four Suit Len gths, 
Ladies’ Coat Leagths, Ladies’ Costume Lengthy 


21/- post paid. Send 3d. postage for patterns— 
MoKencwar & MACNAUGHTON, Aberfeldy. 








UNFURNISHED FLAT 


REE ILLUSTRATED INDEX TO LONDON'S 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in al 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ’bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, W.1. ('Phone: 
Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 








——..., 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL,—Firgt. 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.AC,, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A. D. 1759, 











ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. « c, water, 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.AG. 
Illd. Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager, 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent, Tgms. ‘“‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 


JASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone $11, 











N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 279 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 18s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for “°° List (8d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE PR ESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Lp. 
P. BR. H. a» LTp., St. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 2655. 








THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Break- 

fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specraror’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels 1s always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE chee —GLEN ROTHAY., 
ur). —SK ELW 4 (H BRIDGER. 


(ne 
BATH.—G RAND. be MP ROOM 


—PULTENE 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
—SPA. 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. —BERESFORD, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks), -HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.) ey ADNOL CHT 

-PA 


LACE, 
CAMBRIDGE. <a “4 4 Boat 


HYDRO. 


—G ARDE N HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—-GOLE. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 
CHRISTCHURCH.--KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 

—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).-—-CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (L a RAWELORD, 
CROW BOROUGH.— BEACON 


CROYDON (Surrey).--SHIRL EY PARK. 

DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMs. 

DORKING.— 

DROITWICH SPA.- —~WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— —— 


EDZELL (Foriarshire).—GLENESK. 
——PANMURE 

ELIE (Fife)—MARINE, 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GATRLOCH., 

GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALI 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS, 


London: 





Printed by W. Spearcut anv Sons, 
No. 99 Cower Stre pet, 





GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX AND PELICAN, 

HARROGATE.— CAIRN 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 

—_ —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINK 

ILKLEY.- Ww ELLS HOUSE, 

INV ERNESS.- —CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH = ASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire),—STA 


LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgome aie , — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants)—ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 


SNAPS DEVELOPED 
64 PER SPOOL 


Gon B EXPOSURES 











Returned To- -morrow 
FINEST WORK ONLY 











LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—-IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge), 
—IV ANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St.,.W & 1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W 2 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, ve 
-~—THAC KERAY, Russell St WC.2 
—WAVERLEY, loatiuaioton Row, W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS.—THE B AY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARM fs. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 





Lt. 98 and 99 Fetter Fe oo E. Cc 


London, W.C Saturday, Septembe 


MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE. (lorfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW, 
—ROY ~ MARINE, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLANI 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN, 
ON 


STAT 
PAIGNT¢ TON.- PAIGNTON PALACK, 
--REDCLIFFE, 
PAR i ‘ornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—G RAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

STATION, 

PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.- ae ai PHIL c. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey),—BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). —GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GR AND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES So iees gual & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE or WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. —BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH. — ENDARAGH. 

—(nr.) HUN TLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
— (Somerset), — TEMPLEC OMBE 

SE 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WEMYSS BAY. —SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK 

| WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE. 





4, and Published ay: ane Spectator, L1p., at their Offices, 
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With dinner 6s. 6d,, or. 
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